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DELIVER  MORE  PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 


78%  OF  THE  FORTUNE  50  USE  ASPECT 

One  of  our  clients  saved  over  $1,000,000  using 
our  contact  center  solutions — handling  16%  more 
contacts  without  adding  a  single  employee. 

case  studies:  www.aspect.com/go/trimconfusion 
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Introducing  Jasmine®#  Portal. 
The  eBusiness  Workplace  Thai 
Empowers  Your  Organization 
lb  Win  At  eSpeed. 

On  the  surface,  most  portals  look  and  function  the 
same.  But  one  is  dramatically  different  from  all  the 
rest  —  the  Jasmine//  Portal.  While  some  portals 
only  let  you  customize  their  content,  Jasmine// 
Portal’s  dynamic  personalization  goes  one  step 
further.  It  intelligently  finds  information  that  other 
portals  might  not  even  consider  delivering  to  users. 

Jasmine  //  Portal’s  superior  visualization  helps 
everybody  work  smarter.  Users  can  dynamically 
interact  with  data  rather  than  just  viewing  it. 
Prospects  will  be  sold  thanks  to  Jasmine  //  Portal’s 
3-D  imaging  —  it  makes  products  come  alive! 


Another  distinctive  quality:  awesome  integration 
pulls  information  from  every  application  and  location 
—  turning  your  eBusiness  into  one,  realtime 
collaborative  environment.  And  no  other  portal 

vendor  offers  proven 
methodologies  and 
services  that  help 
your  organization  map 
knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  to 
business  processes. 

New  Jasmine  //Portal. 
It’s  living  proof  that 
beauty  really  is  more 
than  skin  deep. 
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Your  enterprise  is  generating  important  confidential  documents  every  day;  contracts,  purchase 
orders,  transaction  confirmations.  Your  clients,  customers,  partners,  legal  counsel  are  located  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world.  And  they  need  those  documents.  Yesterday. 

Are  they  sent  by  ...  unsecured  e-mail ...  expensive  courier  services  ...  unconfirmed  standard  mail? 

You  probably  checked  at  least  one,  if  not  all. To  keep  up  with  the  business  velocity  today, you  need 
the  speed  of  the  Internet  but  you  don’t  need  the  risk  of  important  documents  sent  to  or  intercepted 
by  the  wrong  party.  And  those  back  burner  issues  like  digital  signatures,  automated  e-mail  or 
fax-based  delivery  of  purchase  orders  and  confirmations?  When  those  are  elevated,  the  issues  are 
speed  versus  risk,  all  over  again. 

One  thing  you  don't  want  is  having  to  replace  your  entire  messaging  infrastructure  to  add  capabilities. 
Where  do  you  go  to  get  a  messaging  solution  that  works  today,  yet  is  ready  for  tomorrow?  Meet 
Omtool.  We’re  delivering  a  set  of  modular  messaging  applications  that  plug  seamlessly  into  your 
existing  infrastructure  to  provide  SECURE  electronic  transmissions,  CONFIRMED  e-mail,  DIGITAL 
SIGNATURES,  AUTOMATED  faxing.  All  incorporated  in  an  environment  designed  to  expand  as  the 
electronic  workplace  transforms. 

Intelligent  messaging  from  Omtool.  Digital  document  delivery  systems  for  enterprise  users.  Whatever 
you  need  to  do,  from  confirming  receipt  of  important  e-mail  to  centralizing  and  automating  your  fax 
process,  we've  got  the  answer.  Across  the  board,  Omtool  messaging  products  help  you: 

•  work  smarter  •  reduce  costs  •  minimize  risk 

•  improve  business  relations  •  secure  e-communications  •  streamline  processes 


How  can  we  help  your  business?  Visit  us  at  www.omtool.com/answers. 
Or  call  us  at  800.886.7845 


If  this  reminds  you  of  the  relationship  between 
your  e-business  and  manufacturing  systems, 


The  marriage  between  a  company’s  e-business  and  manufacturing 
systems  isn’t  exactly  made  in  heaven.  In  fact,  with  one  system 
chosen  by  the  CIO  and  the  other  by  the  plant  manager,  for  different 
aims  and  priorities,  it’s  more  like  a  shotgun  wedding. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  one  system  communicates  up  a  storm  on  the 
Internet,  while  the  other’s  hunkered  down  building  inventory. 


Or  that  one  has  a  voracious  appetite,  while  the  other’s  working  to 
get  lean.  Or  that  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  even  try  to 
talk  to  each  other,  it’s  in  different  languages. 

But  with  Invensys  Software  Systems,  this  marriage  can  be  saved. 
Our  automated  solutions  can  provide  the  communication  missing 
from  the  relationship.  They’ll  truly  wed  e-business  with  real-time. 


call  us  for  counseling. 


build-to-order  manufacturing.  Creating  a  union  that  gives  birth  to 
shorter  cycle  times,  higher  inventory  turns,  quicker  e-business 
implementation  and  higher  profits. 

So  if  your  company’s  manufacturing  system  is  from  Mars  and  its 
e-business  system  is  from  Venus,  call  us  for  down-to-earth  solutions. 


Invensys  Software  Systems 

2191  Fox  Mill  Road,  Suite  500,  Herndon,  Virginia  20171 
Telephone  +1  703  234  6000,  Facsimile  +1  703  234  6719 
www.invensys.com 


invensys 


Software  Systems 

APV  Systems  •  Baan  •  Foxboro  •  Wonderware  •  CAPS  Logistics  •  Invensys  CRM 
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Complete  This  Sentence... 

Once  upon  a  time  in  America,  there  were  contests.  Just 
about  every  company  under  the  sun  ran  some  sort  of  con¬ 
test,  asking  customers  to  compose  jingles  or  slogans,  or 
to  complete  a  sentence  that  usually  began  in  the  leading 
vein:  "I  like  Jimbo's  Jumbo  Jordan  Almonds  because...." 
Despite  what  these  contests  may  have  appeared  to  be  to 
their  contestants,  in  reality  they  were  data-gathering  ini¬ 
tiatives  of  enormous  value  to  the  sponsoring  companies 
and  their  advertising  agencies.  In  the  days  long  before 
data  mining  became  even  a  gleam  in  a  marketer's  eye,  a 
company  measured  the  perception  of  its  brand  in  inputs 
of  25  words  or  less. 

Life  in  those  not-so-innocent  times  is  chronicled  in  the 
recently  published  memoir  The  Prize  Winner  of  Defiance, 
Ohio  (subtitled  How  My  Mother  Raised  10  Kids  on  25 
Words  or  Less)  written  by  Terry  Ryan.  Ryan,  the  daughter 
of  the  title  character,  Evelyn  Ryan,  depicts  with  vividness 
and  humor  the  cunning  bargain  that  existed  between  con¬ 
test  entrants  — some  of  whom,  like  Ryan's  mother,  made 
entering  a  full-time  job  — and  contest  sponsors.  Every 
entry  constituted  a  comment  on  the  message  that  a  brand 
was  sending  to  its  target  audience.  In  exchange  for  prizes 
whose  aggregate  value  was  at  most  in  the  low-  to  mid- 
five  figures,  a  company  got  back  research  and  creative 
marketing  genius  that  was  precious  beyond  reckoning. 


My  own  mother,  Peg,  dabbled  in  contests.  It  was  a  way 
of  life.  Like  the  Ryans,  the  McCrearys  hailed  from  Ohio,  a 
hotbed  of  putative  1950s  and  '60s  normalcy.  Any  com¬ 
pany  yearning  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  times  could 
not  find  a  better  sample  than  the  reliably  middle-brow 
sentiments  of  places  like  Akron,  Sandusky,  Cleveland 
Heights  and  Defiance.  But  Mrs.  McCreary,  who  later  went 
on  to  make  her  living  teaching  high  school  English,  was 
no  match  for  the  driven  Mrs.  Ryan.  Evelyn  Ryan's  gifted 
copywriting  would  have  been  an  asset  to  any  agency's 
creative  group,  and  her  prolific  winnings  kept  the  wolf 
from  her  troubled  family's  door.  She  entered  many  con¬ 
tests  multiple  times  (in  her  own  name  and  her  children's), 
and  there  were  instances  when  she  alone  accounted  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  finalists  — in  one  case, 

10  out  of  the  top  12  entries. 

If,  as  John  Hagel  defines  it  in  Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin's 
cover  story  (see  "Brand  New  Branding,"  Page  62),  brand¬ 
ing  is  "the  promise  you  make  to  your  customers,"  the 
contests  of  the  mid-20th  century  helped  assure  that  the 
promises  were  kept.  Even  better,  they  were  a  good  way  of 
learning  that  the  promise  was  in  urgent  need  of  some 
modification. 

But  we're  in  a  new  era  now,  right?  We  have  better 
ways  to  get  the  skinny  on  brand  effectiveness.  Our  met¬ 
rics  are  more  sophisticated;  the  so-called  touch-points 
more  diverse;  the  myriad  inputs  subtle,  revealing  and  up- 
to-the-minute.  In  such  a  world,  you'd  expect  that  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  terrifyingly  good  at  branding  strategy  and 
execution.  And  yet,  they're  not.  Which  suggests  that 
either  there's  way  more  to  effective  branding  than  a  real¬ 
time  flow  of  inbound  data  or  we  need  to  go  back  to 
inputs  of  25  words  or  less  from  the  likes  of  Evelyn  Ryan 
and  Peg  McCreary. 

Is  your  brand  worth  a  good  contest?  Let  me  know  at 
mccreary@darwinmag.  com. 
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THE  VISITORS  FROM  A  PARALLEL  UNIVERSE  HAD  KNOWLEDGE.  BUT  NOT  LIKE  THIS. 

LOTUS  for  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 

Log  Entry,  Day  21:  People  here  can  leverage  intellectual  capital!  They  use  "knowledge  management" 
software  to  catalog  employee  expertise,  so  that  others  may  locate  and  capitalize  on  it.  Collaboration  is  also 
facilitated.  Thus,  companies  here  save  valuable  time  getting  to  market.  See  demo:  lotus.com/visitkm  today. 


business  software 


IT’S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  WORLD. 

YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  SOFTWARE. 


Over  20.000  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  for  you  today.  For  more  information,  visit  lotus.com  ©2001 
Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  IBM  and  the  e-business  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
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Creative  Design  Specialist  Deanna  Burke 
Operations  Coordinator  Michael  Barbato 

Fulfillment  Services  Coordinators  Andrea  Harney, 

Kristine  Vibert 

Manager,  Event  Planning  Amy  Sanderson 
Event  Planning  Specialist  Rachel  Sherman 

MARKETING 

Executive  VP/Marketing  Cathy  O'Leary  Hayes 
VP/News  and  Information  Susan  Watson 
Senior  Manager/News  and  Information  Joanne  Brown 
Media  Relations  Manager  Karen  Fogerty 
News  and  Information  Specialist  Julie  Hanson 
News  and  Information  Assistant  Lori  Piscatelli 
Marketing  Research  Director  Bridget  Cammarata 
Marketing  Research  Manager  Carolyn  Johnson 
Sr.  Marketing  Research  Analyst  Dylan  DiGregorio 
Marketing  Comm.  Director  Sue  Yanovitch 
Marketing  Comm.  Manager  Nicole  Glinski  Curtin 
Sr.  MarComm  Development  Specialist  Kari  Noah 
Marketing  Comm.  Coordinator  Sarah  Crowley 

ADMINISTRATION 

Executive  VP/Operations  Walter  Manninen 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  Diane  Martin 

Jr.  Financial  Analyst  Hilary  Smith 

Billing  Administrator  Joyce  Gillis 

Facilities  Specialist  John  Kelley 

Facilities  Coordinator  Ricky  Finlay 

Office  Services  Coordinator  Mary  E  Wooldridge 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
VP/CIO  David  Woodall 

Manager,  Network  Services  James  C  Burgoyne 

User  Services  Manager  Ron  Bettencourt 

Senior  User  Services  Specialist  Michael  Fahlsing 

System  Administrator  Robert  Reagan 

User  Support  Specialists  Jonathan  Frappier,  Paul  Goddard 

IS  Intern  Ben  Gonzales 

NEW  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
VP,  Business  Development  &  Strategic  Alliances 

Cheryl  M.  Hardy 

Coordinator,  Business  Development 

Kelly  Gabe 
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ONE  PART  STRATEGY, 

ONE  PART  WORK  HORSE 


With  innovation  constantly  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game,  flawless  IT 
implementation  isn’t  enough.  Having  the 
vision  to  set  the  strategy  that  will  drive 
the  business  is  what  defines  true  end-to-end 
IT.  With  more  CMM  Level  5  facilities  than 
any  other  company  in  the  world,  flawless 
implementation  by  TCS  is  a  given. 


And  we  play  to  win. 


Strategy  Consulting 
eBusiness 

Information  Technology 
Financial  Services  &  Securities 
Banking 
Insurance 

Telecommunications 

Retail 

Manufacturing 
Health  Care 
Utilities 

Aviation/Transportation 
Government  T I 


TATA 


TATA  CONSULTANCY  SERVICES 


But  strategy  is  where  the  game  begins. 


©  2000-2001  Research  In  Motion  Limited  (RIM).  All  rights  reserved. 
BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end  wireless  email  solution  developed 
hy  RIM.  BlackBerry,  the  BlackBerry  logo,  the  "envelope  in  motion" 
symbol,  RIM,  the  RIM  Wireless  Handheld  family  of  marks  and 
the  RIM  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  RIM 


BlackBerry™  lets  you  take  care  of  your  email  wherever  business  takes  you.  It’s  the  best  way  to  stay 
connected  and  manage  your  inbox  on  the  go.  No  dialing  in.  No  antenna  to  raise.  No  effort  required. 
And  since  BlackBerry  works  with  your  existing  office  email,  it  eliminates  the  hassle  of  multiple 
addresses.  It  even  syncs  with  your  calendar  on  the  fly-so  you’ll  always  be  on  top  of  things.  BlackBerry 


WWW.BLACKBERRY.NET 

INF0@BLACKBERRY.NET 

BLACKBERRY 


is  the  wireless  email  solution  that  keeps  today’s  business  leaders  in  the  know,  wherever  they  go. 


WIRELESS  EMAIL  SOLUTION 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 
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EVOLVING 

DEVOLVING 

Dressing  up  for  the 
office  again 

T-shirt  sales  at 

The  Gap 

Yes,  there  is  global 
warming:  Ford  becoming 
a  greener  company 

No,  there  isn't  global 
warming:  U.S.  withdraws 
support  for  Kyoto 
climate  treaty 

The  SF  Giants  allowing 
ticket  holders  to  resell 
tix  legally 

The  seedy  pleasure  of 
real  scalping 

Job  applications  for 
exotic  dancers 

Job  applications  for 
XFL  cheerleaders 

Scrutiny  of  every  office 
purchase 

Flerman  Miller  office 
chairs 

Daily  layoff 
announcements 

Looking  forward  to 
meetings  with  your  boss 

Software  Up,  Hardware  Down  in  2001 


TECH  SPENDING  PROJECTIONS 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
given  the  sour  economy,  corporate 
spending  on  information  technology 
in  the  United  States  will  grow  less  in 
2001  than  it  did  in  2000.  That's 
according  to  a  recent  report  on  world¬ 
wide  IT  spending  by  research  com¬ 
pany  IDC  (a  sister  company  to 
Darwin's  publisher,  CXO  Media). 

Specifically,  IDC  thinks  IT  spending 
in  the  United  States  (which  accounts 
for  45  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spend¬ 
ing)  will  be  7  percent  higher  in  2001 . 
That's  a  drop  from  an  1 1  percent 
growth  rate  in 
2000.  Globally,  the 
outlook  is  a  little 
more  positive;  IDC 
sees  global  IT 
spending  growing 
9  percent  this  year. 

Hardware, 
specifically  PCs,  is 
the  main  area 
where  companies 
are  pulling  back, 
says  John  Ganz,  chief  research  offi¬ 
cer  at  IDC.  Big  enterprise  software 
projects,  on  the  other  hand,  will  con¬ 
tinue  uninterrupted.  "[Companies] 
can't  afford  to  stop  a  major  sales 
force  automation  implementation  in 
progress,"  Ganz  says.  "These  things 
have  a  life  of  their  own.  The  more  you 
delay  [major  software  implementa¬ 
tions],  the  more  it's  going  to  cost  you 


in  the  long  run.  PCs  are  purchases 
more  easily  delayed." 

Unlike  hardware,  the  other  two 
major  IT  spending  categories,  soft¬ 
ware  and  services,  should  show  typi¬ 
cal  growth  rates  in  the  United  States. 
Services  such  as  IT  consulting  and 
equipment  maintenance  should  grow 
1 1  percent  this  year,  a  typical  growth 
rate  for  a  category  that  shows  few 
peaks  or  dips  regardless  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  IT  consulting  — advice  for  those 
big  enterprise  software  implementa¬ 
tions— will  grow  13  percent  this  year. 
Software  will  see  a  robust  16  percent 
jump  from  2000, 
fueled  by  customer 
relationship  man¬ 
agement,  its  fastest 
growing  category. 
Ganz  says  software 
spending  should 
continue  for  the 
foreseeable  future 
at  a  1 5  percent 
annual  growth  rate. 
Given  the  current 
economic  climate,  is  this  a  good  time 
to  invest  in  technology?  There's  never 
a  bad  time,  Ganz  says.  "I  don't 
believe  it's  possible  to  overspend  on 
technology,"  he  says.  "It's  possible  to 
misspend.  But  done  correctly,  once 
you  put  [technology]  in  and  once  you 
get  through  the  growing  pains,  it 
turns  out  that  you  couldn't  exist  if  you 
didn't  have  it."  -Lee  Pender 


U.S.  I.T.  SPENDING 
PATTERNS,  2001  VS.  2000 


Services  11% 

Packaged  software  16% 

Hardware  -1% 

Overall  IT  spending  7% 
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Boom!  Just  when  you  thought  that  your  company’s 
information  systems  couldn’t  get  any  more  com¬ 
plicated,  along  comes  the  e-commerce  revolution. 
And,  with  it,  an  explosion  of  new  data  about  online 
customers  and  supply  chains.  As  the  world  leader 

JHra&SPli;  r  %  \  '■  \  <  i£>,  .  ■JWT’*  '  6  fgflliii&ialireBR 
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in  data  warehousing  and  e-Intelligence,  SAS  trans¬ 
forms  this  data  into  the  knowledge  you  need.  To 

jglll^Sy.  y  -\  a •  t  s?§f||! 

optimize  customer  and  supplier  relationships.  To 

reveal  unseen  opportunities  for  cross-selling  and 
enhancing  customer  loyalty.  Ultimately,  making 
your  e-commerce  operation  an  e-profit  machine. 
For  more  details  on  e-lntelligence  solutions  from 

’  i  -  •  •  ■  S  .  'vfrf RPjZ 
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SAS,  call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.coni, 


T he  Power  to  Know, 


e-  Intelligence 


SAS  and  ail  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks: or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute 
Inc,  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  &  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc .  35605 US. 0600 


Hail  to  the  Chief 


between  a 
startup 
venture  and  a 
political 
campaign —the 
rhythm,  the 
tempo,  the 
hours,  the 
intensity." 


-MIKE  MCCURRY 
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MIKE  MCCURRY,  who  served  as  press 
secretary  for  the  Clinton  administration,  has 
taken  on  the  high-pressure,  24/7  life  of  a 
high-tech  chieftain,  in  November  2000, 
McCurry  was  appointed  CEO  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  Grassroots  Enterprise,  a  tech¬ 
nology  and  services  company  that  provides 
internet-based  communications  and  mobi¬ 
lization  products  for  political  groups  through 
its  website,  Grassroots.com. 

Darwin:  Here's  the  obvious  question: 
Why  agree  to  head  a  dotcom  now? 
McCurry:  I  spent  nearly  25  years  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  press  secretary  in  Washington,  and 
after  you're  White  House  press  secretary 
there  aren't  too  many  jobs  left  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  niche  that  are  worth  doing.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  very  frustrated  by  the  lack 
of  responsiveness  of  the  political  system, 
how  easy  it  was  for  our  national  debate  to 
get  hijacked  and  taken  in  zesty  directions. 

I  liked  the  idea  of  working  with  a  company 
that  could  give  people  tools  to  make  the 
political  debate  more  meaningful. 

What  led  to  the  failure  of  political  con¬ 
tent  sites  like  Voter.com,  and  why  did 
Grassroots.com  recently  transform  itself 
from  a  content  model  to  a  product  and 
service-oriented  model? 

The  underlying  problem  is  that  people  feel 
this  system  is  not  responsive  to  them,  like 
the  debate  that  goes  on  in  politics  doesn't 
connect  to  their  lives.  The  result  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  system  in  which  half  of  the  eligible 
voters  vote  and  many  people  tune  out 
because  it's  not  a  conversation  they  want 
to  be  part  of.  I  think  that's  been  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  lot  of  the  political  content  sites; 
they're  covering  politics  as  it  is  rather  than 
providing  people  with  the  tools  to  change 
politics  into  what  it  must  be. 


What  did  you  learn  about  handling 
crises  as  White  House  press  secretary 
that  will  help  you  in  your  new  role? 

I  think  understanding  the  fundamentals  of 
a  crisis  — what's  behind  it  and  why  you  get 
in  certain  situations  — is  really  important. 

The  second  lesson  is  don't  make  matters 
worse  by  doing  something  that  has  not 
been  well  thought  out.  Ironically,  some¬ 
times  the  best  advice  is  to  slow  down,  col¬ 
lect  your  wits  and  think  carefully  about  the 
situation  before  you  jump.  I  also  think 
that's  true  of  companies  that  face  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation.  My  [job]  during  the  whole 
Monica  Lewinsky  business  was  to  make 
sure  we  didn't  make  matters  worse  by 
compounding  the  error  that  Clinton  had 
already  made. 

You've  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
some  of  the  world's  most  adept  leaders 
up  close.  Whose  leadership  style  did 
you  admire  most? 

The  thing  that  Clinton  and  other  foreign 
leaders  I've  seen  are  particularly  good  at  is 
being  able  to  see  a  situation  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  person  they're  talking  to. 

I've  found  that  to  be  a  very  valuable  skill  to 
have  when  running  a  company.  The  single 
most  impressive  person  I  saw  up  close  and 
in  person  was  [former  Israeli  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter]  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  his  determined  pur¬ 
suit  of  peace  even  when  it  was  obviously 
going  to  put  his  own  life  at  risk.  It  was 
something  I  will  never  forget. 

How  does  the  pace  of  your  former  and 
current  jobs  compare? 

It's  fascinating.  There  are  so  many  similari¬ 
ties  between  a  startup  venture  and  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign— the  rhythm,  the  tempo,  the 
hours,  the  intensity.  The  single  thing  that's 
most  similar  is  that  every  day  seems  like  10. 

-Da  in  try  Duffy 
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We  practically  invented  it 


In  1998,  e-centives  launched  a  marketing  revolution:  customized,  targeted  e-mail. 

And  we’ve  been  the  leading  provider  of  permission-based  e-mail  campaigns  ever 
since.  Our  experts  create,  deliver  and  track  millions  of  messages  daily  for  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  business  —  like  Excite@Home,  Chase®  and  Quicken®  TurboTax®. 

We’ll  combine  our  proven  technology  and  techniques  to  bring  you  a  complete  e-mail 
solution  that  includes: 

■  Expert  strategy  and  creative  development 

H  Experienced  list,  data  and  subscription  management 

■  Effective  testing  processes 

■  Targeted  personalization  technology 

■  Proven  delivery  systems 

■  Insightful  tracking,  reporting  and  analysis 

Experience  is  everything  —  especially  when  you’re  trying  to  build  profitable  relationships. 
Why  settle  for  anything  less  than  the  best?  Contact  the  experienced  innovators  at 
e-centives  today. 


e-centives 


what  you  want  | 


To  learn  more  about  Outsourced  E-mail  and  our  other  solutions,  visit  us  at  www.e-centives.com/corp  or  call  1.877.ECENTIVES. 


©  1999-2001  e-centives",  Inc.  All  rights  reserved,  e-centives®  and  e-centives  logo  are  the  exclusive  trademarks  of  e-centives,  Inc. 
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A  Brief  Supply  Chain  Story 

OFFSHORE  HASSLES  Dressing  for 
success  usually  starts  with  a  pair  of  good, 
clean  underwear.  So  why  have  the  presum¬ 
ably  well-clad  makers  of  men's  skivvies  had 
such  a  hard  time  of  late? 

Chicago-based  Fruit  of  the  Loom  filed  for 
bankruptcy  protection  in  December  1999, 
and  two  other  companies  — Ithaca  Indus¬ 
tries  of  Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  and  privately  held 
Beltex  of  Belmont,  N.C.  — followed  suit  last 
year.  Turns  out  those  companies  ran  into 
supply  chain  trouble  when  they  moved  pro¬ 
duction  to  Latin  America. 

The  hassles  started  in  1995,  when  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  sent  underwear  makers 
south  of  the  border  in  search  of  easy  profits.  Although 
the  cost  of  assembly  dropped,  higher  logistical  costs 
from  extended  supply  chains  hit  the  apparel  makers  hard. 
Where  executives  once  strolled  across  town  to  check  on 
production,  they  were  now  dealing  with  factories  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.  Shipping  costs  and  unreliable  com¬ 
munication  lines  in  developing  countries  added  to  their 
woes.  Fruit  of  the  Loom  waited  until  1998  to  move  about 
95  percent  of  its  manufacturing  to  Latin  America,  only  to 
meet  operating  problems  that  led  to  its  bankruptcy  filing. 


SEARCH  PARTY 

TOP  FIVE  TACTICS  USED  BY  THOSE  WHO  HIRE 
AND  THOSE  WHO  WANT  TO  BE  HIRED 


HR  Pros  Job  Seekers 


Internet  job  postings 
Personal  contact/networking 
Newspaper  ads 
Employee  referrals 
Online  job  applications 


88% 

95% 

96% 

91% 

49% 


96% 

95% 

95% 

92% 

90% 


SOURCE:  SOCIETY  EOR  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT/CAREERJOURNAL.COM  SEARCH  TACTICS  POLL 
CONDUCTED  IN  2001  0E  566  HR  PROFESSIONALS  AND  439  JOB  SEEKERS 


"When  you  start  introducing  complexity  into  the  supply 
chain  and  try  to  do  it  too  quickly,  the  company  is  going 
to  face  problems,"  says  Karen  Peterson,  a  supply  chain 
analyst  at  Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Some  companies  saw  the  trouble  brewing:  Sara  Lee's 
Hanes  unit  sold  off  factories  and  set  about  outsourcing 
underwear  production.  Stone  Apparel,  a  private  label 
underwear  maker  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  moved  production 
to  the  Caribbean  and  then  invested  $1  million  in  a  client- 
server-based  system  that  wires  customers  such  as  Tar¬ 
get  and  Wal-Mart  to  its  factories.  The  new  technology 
replaced  a  mainframe  system  that  kept  important  infor¬ 
mation  from  suppliers  and  customers.  "The 
challenge  has  been  to  move  offshore  but 
make  sure  all  of  the  pieces  are  linked  in 
such  a  way  that  you  shorten  the  process 
time  from  production  to  delivery,"  says 
Jack  Stone,  Stone  Apparel's  CEO,  adding 
that  the  new  supply  chain  technology 
helped  sales  grow  by  40  percent  last  year, 
to  $60  million. 

But  even  as  underwear  makers  struggle 
to  get  their  supply  chains  in  order,  turmoil 
continues  to  plague  the  industry.  Most 
recently,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  — working  to 
emerge  from  Chapter  1 1  —announced  it  is 
suing  another  competitor,  Gildan 
Activewear  of  Montreal;  it's  accusing  the 
Canadian  company  of  stealing  confidential 
active  wear  business  secrets.  Seems  the 
age-old  "Boxers  or  briefs?"  question  is  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  more  complicated. 

- Susannah  Patton 
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SIEMENS 

We're  making  business  mobile.  See  how  your  business  can  profit  at:  www.sbs-usa.siemens.com/mobilebiz.htm 


Make  your  business  mobile 

With  Siemens  Business  Services,  e-commerce 
goes  further.  Much  further. 

We'll  put  whatever  you  want  to  sell  in  front  of 
millions  of  people  who  want  to  buy. 

Wherever  they  are,  whatever  they're  doing. 
What's  more,  we  give  you  access  to  global  market¬ 
places.  We'll  enable  you  to  streamline  purchasing 
and  pin  point  the  best  partners  to  handle  things 
like  financing  and  logistics.  How? 

Siemens  makes  the  Internet  mobile. 

We  provide  everything  -  from  networks  to  terminals 
to  tailor  made  solutions.  To  keep  up  with  today's 
mobile  marketplace,  you  only  need  to  make  one 
call  -  to  us.  Your  customers  are  on  the  move. 

You  should  be  too. 

mobile  business 


Searching  for  your  products  instead  of  living  their  lives? 


Think  your  customers  stay  home  surfing  the  web? 


Think  again 


Plastic— It's  Degrading 

HAPPY  LANDFILLS  The  plastics  indus¬ 
try  has  given  the  world  a  plethora  of  useful 
products:  car  bumpers,  patio  furniture  and 
disposable  shavers,  to  name  a  few.  What  it 
hasn't  been  able  to  figure  out  is  how  to 
make  the  stuff  go  away. 

One  company  is  looking  to  provide  plas¬ 
tics  with  greener  pastures.  Solplax,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Las  Vegas-based  Millennium 
Plastics,  will  develop  customized  formulas 
for  plastic  products  that  dissolve  and  then 
biodegrade.  (One  product  it  has  developed 


is  a  golf  tee  that  dissolves  after  five  hours 
under  the  golf  course  sprinkler  system.) 

The  key  to  the  Solplax  formula  is 
polyvinyl  alcohol  (PVA),  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound  that  was  discovered  around  1915.  In 
1995,  Solplax  compounded  thermoplastic 
PVA  with  food  additives  regularly  found  in 
consumer  plastics.  The  result  was  a  home 
run:  a  more  rigid  plastic  that  fully  dissolved 
in  water. 

To  date,  Solplax  polymers  are  being  used 
to  make  everything  from  perforation  seal¬ 
ers  and  corrosion  inhibitor  films  to  shotgun 
wads.  The  company  also  has  a  deal  in  the 
works  to  make  soluble  plastic  flatware  for 
the  U.S.  military.  "Our  vision  of  this  is  as 
far  as  you  want  to  look.  This  can  replace  a 
lot  of  one-use  plastics,"  Solplax  President 
Paul  Branagan  says.  -Joe  Sullivan 


Tag  Along  to  the  Top 

PATIENCE  IS  A  VIRTUE  Memo  to  technology  company  CEO  wannabes: 
You  may  have  to  settle  for  playing  second  fiddle,  at  least  for  a  while.  So  says 
Buster  Houchins,  managing  director  of  mid-Atlantic  operations  for  executive 
search  company  Christian  &  Timbers.  According  to  Houchins,  investors  and 
boards  of  new  technology  companies  are  hesitating  to  hire  unproven  CEOs, 
unlike  during  the  technology  boom  when  plenty  of  large-company  managers 
were  lured  away  to  head  startups.  Now,  boards  are  placing  possible  CEO  can¬ 
didates  in  COO  positions  first  so  that  they  learn  the  business  and  pay  their 
dues.  "It's  a  different  ascension  path,"  he  says. 

Houchins  saw  a  15  percent  to  20  percent  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
COO  assignments  in  his  Columbia,  Md.,  office,  which  he  says  is  a  win-win  for 
both  company  and  candidate.  The  company  keeps  its  CEO  (often  the  founder) 
and  strengthens  its  management  team;  the  COO  gets  to  develop  her  skills, 
with  the  expectation  she'll  be  handed  the  reins  at  a  future  date.  "Last  year  the 
founder  would  have  been  removed  the  day  the  new  CEO  came  on  board," 
Houchins  adds. 

There  is  a  risk  to  stepping  into  the  COO  position,  especially  if  the  current 
CEO  has  no  intention  of  being  pushed  out.  To  protect  themselves,  COOs  are 
negotiating  stronger  severance  packages  up  front  than  the  ones  new  CEOs 
demanded  a  year  ago. 

-Todd  Datz 


Mail  Boxes  Etc.  Update  Looks  like  the  top  brass  at  Mail  Boxes  Etc.  have  finally  tuned  in  to  the  outraged  cries 
of  its  franchisees  over  a  failed  technology  (see  "P.O.'d,"  May  2001).  An  internal  memo  from  MBE  CEO  JIM  AMOS  reveals  that 
the  company  has  decided  to  ditch  its  controversial  satellite  network,  which  never  worked  properly.  The  memo  also  charts  an 
apparent  about-face  on  fees  the  company  planned  on  charging  franchisees  to  remove  the  equipment;  according  to  the  memo, 
"all  pending  [satellite  system]  payments  will  be  cancelled." 
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“No  sound?” 

Nothing.” 


It  should  work.” 


“A  stronger  electrical  current?” 


‘How  much  stronger,  Mr. Watson?” 

“All  we  got,  Mr.  Bell.” 


The  right  partner  at  the  right  time  can  mean  everything. 


m 


If  not  for  this  partnership,  the  world  of  communications  wouldn’t  be  where  it  is  today. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Companies  understands  the  importance  of  having  the  right  partner,  be  it  in  business, 
finance  or  education.  Our  Standard  &  Poor’s  division,  in  addition  to  its  Credit  Market  Services, 

is  an  established  leader  in  real-time  data  and  analyses  for  the  Web.  Our  partners  include  Datek,  which  utilizes 
our  custom  Web-solutions,  E*TRADE,  whose  online  investors  rely  on  our  equity  research,  and  services  like  America  Online 
and  MSN,  to  whom  we  provide  market  data.  Now  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  us  at  partners@mcgraw-hill.com  or  find  us  on  the  Web  at: 

www.  mcgraw-h  i  1 1  .com/partners 
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The  McGraw  -Hill  Compan  ies 

Keeping  the  world  up  to  speed"* 
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Learning  Network  Standard  &  Poor’s 


Construction.com 
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BusinessWeek  Aviation 


Products  displaying  this  symbol  feature  or  are  compatible  with  RSA  Security  protection 


With  all  the  dangers  that  your  e-business  might  encounter,  why  would  you  trust  your  Web  Security 


to  anyone  but  RSA  Security?  Our  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio  offers  an  unmatched  breadth  of 


powerful  security  solutions  that  can  be  designed  for  your  specific  security  needs.  We  offer  the  most 


trusted  Web  Security  options  that  include  authentication,  encryption  and  PKI.  And  depending 


on  your  e-business  requirements,  we  can  combine  them  in  whatever  way  works  best  for  you 


To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  customize  your  Web  Security,  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  our 


whitepaper,  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio,  call  1-800-495-1095  or  visit  www.rsasecurity.com/go/shark 


GEST  SOLUTION? 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  e-Security. 


Rmerlta  Online  KegwordiSwordflsh 
www  operatlonswordflsh  tom 


WARNER  BROS.  PICTURES 

AN  AOL  TIME  WARN  EH  COMPANY 

02001  Warner  Bnw.  All  Right* 


VILLAGE  ROADSHOW  PICTURES 


RSA  Security,  "The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  e-Security”  and  the  RSA  Secured  logo  are  trademarks  of  RSA  Security  Inc.  @2001  RSA  Security  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


in  vitro  INVESTING  IN  THE  NEXT  GREAT  THING  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


Rescuing  R&D's  Orphans 

A  new  VC  player  partners  with  corporate  labs  to  salvage  ideas 


XEROX  PARC  IS  FAMED  AS  THE  TUTTI DE  TUTTI  OF 

corporate  R&D  labs;  sadly,  it’s  also  famous  for  essen- 
tially  tossing  away  such  inventions  as  the  Ethernet  and 
the  software  that  eventually  ran  the  Macintosh.  This 
isn’t  unusual,  however;  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group  estimates  that  as  much  as  85  percent  of  inventions 
in  corporate  research  wither  on  the  vine. 

X-Laboratories  hopes  to  mine  this  neglected  vein  of 
innovation.  The  Los  Angeles-based  business,  which 
calls  itself  a  technology  operating  company,  plans  to 
develop  and  bring  to  market  untapped  technologies  hid¬ 
den  within  many  corporate  R&D  groups,  says  CEO 
Gerard  Casale.  “The  R&D  model  doesn’t  typically  have 
a  great  avenue  toward  technology  commercialization,” 
he  says.  For  example,  many  labs  focus  on  the  particular 
markets  of  their  corporate  owners.  “But  a  lab  that’s  into 
missile  defense  or  aerospace  also  has  very  talented  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  things  like  programming  or  fiber  optics,”  he 
points  out. 

X-Labs  acts  as  a  bridge  between  the  venture  capital 
and  scientific  realms.  Its  first  partnership  is  with  HRL 


Laboratories,  a  Malibu,  Calif. -based  facility  jointly 
owned  by  The  Boeing  Co.,  General  Motors  and  Ray¬ 
theon.  HRL  owns  a  significant  stake  in  X-Labs  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  seven-person  company  with  office  space.  But 
Casale  emphasizes  that  X-Labs  will  also  form  partner¬ 
ships  with  other  labs.  Asking  for  proposals  from  sci¬ 
entists  at  these  labs  and  working  with  an  advisory 
committee,  Casale’s  group  will  assess  the  ideas  for 
commercial  viability  and  overall  market  potential. 

So  what  sort  of  help  will  X-Labs  offer?  A  group  of 
partnerships  that  should  smooth  the  bumpy  startup 
road.  Casale’s  operation  has  ties  to  two  Los  Angeles- 
based  VC  companies:  Arcturus  Capital — X-Lab’s  biggest 
investor— and  Elephant  Systems,  a  VC  corporation 
cofounded  by  Casale.  X-Labs  is  raising  a  $100  million 
side-by-side  venture  fund  that  will  invest  solely  in 
X-Labs  portfolio  companies;  the  companies  will  provide 
strategic  advice  as  well.  X-Labs  has  also  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Pepperdine  University  School  of  Law’s 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship  and  Technology,  which 
will  provide  market  research  and  planning.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  scientists  behind  the  inventions  can  get  a  piece 
of  equity  in  whatever  X-Labs  does  with  their  inventions. 

Casale  says  he  plans  to  have  nine  ideas  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  prototype  by  year-end,  and  will  probably 
accept  between  three  and  five  pieces  of  business  based 
on  those  ideas.  So  far,  there  are  four  projects  in  the 
prototype  stage: 

■  A  hybrid  semiconductor  hardware-software 

circuit  designed  for  ultrafast  security. 

■  An  automated  data  mining  system. 

■  An  outdoor  augmented  reality  system. 

■  A  packet  identifier,  which  helps  identify  the  types 
of  information  coming  in  on  an  IP  network:  “It’s  very 
focused  toward  security  and  surveillance,”  says  Casale. 

Casale  asserts,  “Most  commercial  companies  and  lab¬ 
oratories  are  going  to  need  to  do  what  we’re  doing.”  He 
sure  hopes  so,  at  any  rate.  PR 

Contact  Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  at  cjh@darwinmag.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CLAUDIA  NEWELL 


TO  SOLVE  YOUR 


PROBLEMS,  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 

AND  THINK  HAPPY  THOUGHTS 


or,  you  could  just  call  Synygy. 


Synygy— The  Incentive  Compensation  Company  “—is  the  largest  provider  of 
Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM)  software  and  services. 


Synygy’s  solutions  for  managing  variable  pay  plans  free  up  your 
scarce  technical  resources  and  give  you  the  flexibility  and 
power  to  rapidly  and  cost  effectively  keep  up  with  your 
organization’s  ever  changing  variable  compensation  plans. 

Synygy’s  proven  1C  Expert™  software  has  been  used  to 
implement  and  manage  more  variable  pay  plans  for  more 
plan  participants  for  more  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations 
than  any  other  solution. 

Sun  Microsystems,  American  Home  Products,  DuPont,  Portal 
Software,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  are 

www.synygy.com 


now  taking  advantage  of  Synygy’s  flexible  solutions  and 
exceptional  client  service. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full 
spectrum  of  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to 
complete  plan  management  outsourcing— all  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and 
case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  how 
Synygy’s  decade  of  experience  can  solve  your  pay-for- 
performance  troubles. 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


The  Incentive  Compensation  Company  ™ 


Never  Stop  the  Buying 

Do  customers  get  tired  of  shopping  after  5?  After  midnight?  Your  success  depends 
on  being  there  whenever— and  wherever— they  want.  Here's  how  to  do  it. 


COMPANIES  LIKE  WAL-MART  AND  MCDONALD'S 

have  transformed  the  mundane  process  of  store  site 
selection  into  high  art.  Ever  since  the  days  when  Sam 
Walton  piloted  his  small  propeller  plane  across  the 
heartland  of  America  to  survey  potential  new  sites, 
Wal-Mart  and  McDonald’s  have  been  honing  their 
magic  formulas  that  determine  the  where  of  their  mar- 
keting  strategies.  Those  companies’  locations  have  made 
them  staggeringly  rich.  Wal-Mart  sees  more  than  90  mil¬ 
lion  customers  a  week.  McDonald’s  sees  45  million  a  day. 

Yet  there  is  a  tragic  flaw  lurking  beneath  all  that  suc¬ 
cess:  Those  two  companies  know  virtually  nothing 
about  their  individual  customers.  They  don’t  have  a 
profile  of  each  customer,  only  aggregate  statistics  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  type  of  customer  will  visit  and  where. 
Because  McDonald’s  does  not  know  who  that  individ¬ 


ual  is  and  how  to  contact  him  cheaply  and  efficiently, 
it  cannot  influence  his  buying  decision  to  come  to 
McDonald’s  on  a  particular  day  instead  of  going  to 
Burger  King. 

Besides  the  where,  there  are  two  other  critical  com¬ 
ponents  to  successful  marketing:  who  and  when. 
Together,  I  call  them  the  3-Ds  of  marketing.  The  three 
dimensions  add  up  to  a  simple  truth:  If  you  want  to 
win  customers  for  life,  be  available  whenever  and 
wherever  they  want  you  to  be. 

The  3-Ds  in  Action 

Today,  Coca-Cola  is  the  best  example  of  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  marketer.  Robert  Woodruff,  the  man  who  took 
brown,  bubbly  sugar  water— Coca-Cola— and  turned  it 
into  a  global  cash  machine,  had  a  famous  saying:  “I 
want  Coke  to  be  within  arm’s  length  of  desire.”  With 
that  simple  statement,  Woodruff  set  out  to  make  Coca- 
Cola  the  first  ubiquitous  product  in  the  world. 

Coca-Cola  does  a  good  job  of  knowing  who  buys 
Coke  and  making  it  available  wherever  and  whenever 
customers  want  it — mostly  through  vending  machines 
and  an  extraordinary  distribution  network. 

Until  the  Internet  came  along,  this  “anywhere”  strat¬ 
egy  seemed  relevant  to  just  a  narrow  range  of  marketing 
companies  like  Coca-Cola.  Yet  with  cheap,  ubiquitous 
technology  available  to  any  company  today,  everyone 
can  be  a  3'D  leader  with  an  anywhere,  anytime  strategy 
based  on  clear  customer  knowledge  and  targeting. 

Anywhere,  Anytime 

We’re  already  seeing  market  leaders  such  as  AOL  and 
Fidelity  follow  Coca-Cola’s  lead.  You  can  currently  get 
AOL  via  its  own  ISP,  over  the  Web,  through  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  on  cell  phones  and  PDAs.  The  company  also 
has  plans  to  put  AOL  in  physical  locations  such  as 
schools,  ATMs  and  Kinko’s.  Fidelity  was  one  of  the  first 
companies  to  make  trading  and  financial  information 
available  to  customers  on  all  forms  of  wireless  devices. 
Recently,  it  announced  a  joint  effort  with  General 
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DataMirror 

The  experience  of  now. 
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Motors  to  offer  access  to  Fidelity  accounts  in  all  GM  cars. 

Why  are  AOL  and  Fidelity  heading  this  way? 
Because  if  all  people  have  the  potential  to  be  connected 
at  all  times  in  all  settings  through  the  Internet  and  wire¬ 
less  phones,  then  you  want  your  product  or  service 
always  available  to  them.  Imagine  the  power  of  taking 
a  category  of  valuable  products,  such  as  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  and  making  it  available  all  the  time,  every¬ 
where.  Not  only  will  products  and  services  be 
accessible  at  the  consumer’s  moment  of  greatest  inter¬ 
est,  but  the  potential  exists  to  stimulate  further  demand 
and  alter  patterns  of  usage. 

Cheap,  ubiquitous  technology 
means  anyone  can  have  an 
anywhere,  anytime  strategy. 


Not  surprisingly,  when  is  the  most  misunderstood 
and  least  pursued  dimension  of  marketing.  The  legacy 
of  traditional  shopping  and  working  hours  has  led  most 
companies  to  ignore  its  potential.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
more  important  to  revenues  and  market  share  than 
understanding  when  someone  is  in  the  mood  to  buy. 
Some  mainstream  companies  have  made  blunt  efforts 
to  discover  the  when  of  their  customers’  desires.  For 
example,  7-Eleven  in  Japan  restocks  20  percent  of  its 
stores  five  times  a  day  with  different  products  to  meet 
the  morning,  lunch,  after-school,  dinner  and  after- 
dinner  demands  of  its  customers.  That  builds  trust  in 
the  minds  of  its  customers  because  7'Eleven  will  have 
what  the  customers  need  when  they  need  it.  Another 
nascent  tool  includes  timing  car  company  ad  banners, 
for  example,  to  appear  when  someone  is  searching  in 
the  automobile  category  on  Yahoo. 


Product  or  service  ubiquity  is  a  race  in  which  being 
first  means  everything.  The  company  that  reaches  far 
beyond  its  nearest  competitor  in  terms  of  anywhere 
and  anytime  access  will  gain  virtually  unshakable 
market  share.  Pepsi  has  been  chasing  Coca-Cola  for 
80  years  and  has  not  yet  made  a  significant  dent  in 
Coke’s  market  share.  Likewise,  those  financial  services 
companies  that  try  to  compete  with  Fidelity  will  lose 
if  Fidelity  makes  its  way  to  everywhere  status. 

With  ubiquitous  availability  comes  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  customer  that  is  simply  not  possible  in  a 
place-  and  time-constrained  context.  Letting  people  do 
business  with  you  whenever  and  wherever  they  want 
gives  you  knowledge  of  their  natural  patterns  of  buy¬ 
ing  activity— when,  how  and  where  they’d  buy  if  they 
could  follow  their  true  desires.  But  you  can’t  do  that 
without  making  your  products  available  24/7.  Even 
banks  have  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  far-reaching  power 
of  24/7  availability:  Online  customers  are  50  percent  less 
likely  to  switch  banks,  and  those  who  pay  bills  elec¬ 
tronically  are  even  less  likely  to  leave. 

Can  You  Do  More  Than  One? 

Getting  all  three  dimensions  lined  up,  however,  is  a 
tough  order.  Most  companies  excel  at  just  one  or  two. 
For  example,  direct  marketing  companies,  such  as 
Lands’  End,  know  who  reads  their  catalogs  and  a  little 
bit  about  where  they  live,  but  they  do  not  know  where 
they  usually  shop.  Those  companies  analyze  the  who  so 
that  they  can  create  new  offers  and  achieve  more  yield 
from  their  existing  customers. 


Three  Steps  to  3-D 

When  you  put  a  3'D  strategy  in  place,  make  sure  you 
put  concrete  measures  in  place.  You  need  to  show  that 
this  increased  clarity  in  marketing  can  attract  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  more  profitable  products  more  efficiently. 
Technology  is  key  to  this  who-where-when  initiative, 
and  there  are  three  steps  you  can  take  to  integrate  a 
3'D  strategy  with  your  technology  strategy. 

First,  recognize  that  each  new  interface  you  create  is 
a  new  challenge— and  opportunity.  You  must  have  a 
technology  architecture  that  can  help  create  unity  for 
your  customer,  not  new  and  different  interfaces  each 
time.  Imagine  Coke  coming  in  different  size  bottles  or 
in  different  colors  every  time  you  bought  it;  there 
would  be  no  brand  as  we  know  it  today.  That  is  what 
you  need  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  take  your  customer 
through  different  menu  trees,  voice  mails,  e-mails  and 
Web  interfaces. 

Second,  make  sure  you  link  your  interface  architec¬ 
ture  to  your  customer  value  management  approach. 
Each  interface  point  is  a  potential  control  point  for 
cross-selling,  quality  and  service. 

Third,  show  your  senior  management  that  your 
information  systems  control  or  influence  what  your 
management  systems  can  do.  Always  strive  to  create 
management  systems  that  are  at  least  as  fast  and  flexible 
as  the  customer’s  buying  cycle.  Cisco  can  close  its  books 
every  night.  Its  business  cycle  is  that  fast.  Can  you?  PH 

John  Sviokla,  vice  chairman  of  DiamondCluster  International,  a  Chicago- 
based  consultancy,  can  be  anywhere,  anytime,  while  remaining  who  he 
is.  Reach  him  at  virtualvantage@darwinmag.com. 
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I  opened  a  virus  by  accident.1 

Translation:  I  opened  a  virus  like  you  told  me  not  to. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Make  Room  for  Gloom 

Forecasts  that  accentuate  the  positive  may  leave  companies 
woefully  unprepared  when  negativity  rains  down 
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HAVE  YOU  IMAGINED  SOME  OF  THE  WAYS  YOUR 

company  might  get  rubbed  out?  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  forces  that  could  suck  the  wind  from  beneath  your 
wings  and  send  you  into  a  nosedive?  Or  the  market 
dynamics  that  could  totally  neutralize  your  attempts  to 
introduce  new  products? 

Not  likely  Most  companies  create  forecasts  and 
maps  of  the  future  that  could  have  been  drafted  by  Mis¬ 
ter  Rogers.  It’s  always  a  beautiful  day:  rising  sales,  docile 
competitors,  happy  customers. 

“It’s  emotionally  difficult  for  people  to  do  negative 
scenarios,  where  the  world  is  going  to  hell  in  a  hand¬ 
basket,”  says  Chris  Ertel,  practitioner  at  Global  Business 
Network  (GBN),  a  consultancy  in  Emeryville,  Calif. 


Even  when  companies  devote  some  time  and  energy 
to  envisioning  a  less-than-perfect  world,  “a  lot  of  times, 
they  don’t  want  to  act  on  their  more  pessimistic  fore¬ 
casts,  because  they  don’t  believe  that  things  are  really 
going  to  slow  down,”  says  Eric  Stellwagen,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  the  software  company  Business  Forecast  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Belmont,  Mass. 

The  result  is  that  companies  continue  to  operate  on 
optimistic  projections  that  they  can’t  possibly  meet. 
When  they  don’t  achieve  them,  it’s  a  hit  to  morale.  And 
when  the  company  publicly  announces  that  it  hasn’t 
met  its  estimates,  it’s  a  hit  to  the  stock  price. 

Creating  rainy  day  scenarios  and  knowing  when  to 
implement  them  is  a  rare— but  essential— competency 
in  unpredictable  times  like  these.  I  don’t  mean  that 
what  all  companies  need  is  a  plan  for  surviving  a  slow¬ 
down.  What  you  need  is  a  manual  for  dealing  with 
your  very  own  Tylenol  tampering  crisis  or  responding 
to  the  flaws  in  that  new  Pentium  chip. 

The  story  line  of  the  past  six  months  has  been  about 
companies  that  never  expected  an  earthquake  getting 
wrecked  by  economic  tremors.  They’ve  announced 
earnings  shortfalls,  layoffs  and  reorgs.  While  even  the 
best  economists  can’t  spot  turning  points  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  direction,  forecasting  experts  do  have 
advice  that  can  help  produce  clearer  views  in  cloudy 
times  and  backup  plans  for  dealing  with  unexpected 
twists.  Thinking  about  possible  futures— both  sunny 
and  gray— is  corporate  earthquake  preparedness. 

Most  companies  have  relatively  narrow  forecasting 
brain  trusts,  if  they  have  them  at  all.  A  few  managers  in 
production  planning  or  the  CFO’s  office  generate  sales 
projections.  But  Paul  Teplitz,  president  of  the  consultancy 
Research  Boston,  says  the  forecasting  function  needs  to 
pervade  the  company,  not  be  the  responsibility  of  one 
person  or  one  department. 

John  Vanston,  chairman  of  the  Austin,  Texas-based 
consultancy  Technology  Futures,  says  that  bringing 
together  people  from  various  departments  is  useful,  but 
he  points  out  that  it’s  also  important  to  gather  a  group 
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Inside  this  issue: 

5  Why  Knowledge  Management 
Matters 

As  organizations  focus  on  the  compet¬ 
itive  advantages  of  knowledge,  it’s 
clear  that  knowledge  assets  need  to 
be  managed  and  leveraged  more 
effectively. 

7  Creating  Knowledge  from  Data 

“It  is  critical  to  business  success  to 
recognize  the  difference  between 
information  and  knowledge.” 

1 1  The  Importance  of  Collaboration 

Unshared  knowledge  is  lost  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  lost  knowledge  is  wasted 
capital. 

1 4  Corporate  Learning  Finds  the  Web 

An  organization  that  profits  from  its 
intellectual  capital  must  be  committed 
to  ongoing  learning. 
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and  you  could  win  $100! 

We  know  how  valuable  your  time  is — 
but  so  are  your  ideas.  The  editors  of 
Strategic  Directions  rely  on  your  input  to 
cover  the  topics  that  interest  you.  Your 
feedback  helps  us  provide  you  with  the 
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2001  and  the  winner  will  be  contacted 
via  phone  by  August  17,  2001 . 
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Introduction:  Turnin 
Intellectual  Capital 
into  Bottom-Line 
Results 

Change — and  the  knowledge  we  need 
to  cope  with  it — is  all  around  us. 


In  an  economy  increasingly  running — and 
occasionally  sputtering — at  Internet 
velocity,  new  revenue  sources  must  be  gen¬ 
erated  fast  enough  to  justify  investments  in 
product  development  and  innovation. 

These  days,  market 
cycles  get  measured  in 
days  and  weeks  rather 
than  months  and  years. 

Staying  competitive 

depends  on  beating  the 
clock — transferring  criti¬ 
cal  knowledge  more 
quickly  up  and  down  the 
extended  enterprise’s 

value  chain  just  as  that 
value  chain  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complex  and  dynamic. 

To  their  great  relief,  corporate  executives 
are  discovering  that  much  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  strategy  and  technology  infrastructure 
necessary  to  acquire  and  manage  this  new 
kind  of  enterprise  knowledge  has  already 
been  developed. 

The  Conference  Board’s  survey  of  200 
senior  executives  at  158  companies  ( Beyond 
Knowledge  Management:  New  Ways  to  Work 
and  Learn,  2000)  reveals  that: 

•  Eighty  percent  have  initiated  some  kind 
of  knowledge  management  effort. 


Sixty  percent  expect  to  use  knowledge 
management  enterprisewide  within  five 
years. 

Over  20  percent  have  established  a 
knowledge  management  strategy. 

Similarly,  KPMG 
Consulting’s  most  recent 
survey  of  423  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and 
North  America  points 
to  a  solid  knowledge 
management  infrastruc¬ 
ture: 

•  More  than  90  percent 
use  the  Internet  to 
access  external  knowl¬ 
edge. 

•  Almost  80  percent  use  an  intranet. 

•  Over  60  percent  use  data  warehousing, 
data  mining  technologies  and  document 
management  systems. 

•  Nearly  half  use  decision  support  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 

Implementing  enterprisewide  knowl¬ 
edge  management  and  learning  strategies 
isn’t  a  project.  It’s  a  long-term  investment 
that  can  be  politically  sensitive  and 
expensive.  This  Darwin  Strategic 
Directions  supplement  aims  to  help  light 
the  way.  SD 


Knowledge  Management  checklist — do  you  ... 

•  Know  who  your  customers  are  and  which  products  and  services  each  one  buys? 

•  Systemically  collect  information  from  all  customer  contacts,  analyze  it  and  share  the 
findings  with  the  next  employees  who  deal  with  that  customer? 

•  Have  the  best  information  and  expertise  available  when  you  need  to  make  a  decision? 

•  Efficiently  reuse  know-how  across  your  organization? 

•  Find  it  easy  to  access  best  practices  from  anywhere  in  your  organization? 
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Why 

Knowledge  Management  Matters 

As  organizations  focus  on  the  advantages 
of  knowledge,  it’s  clear  that  knowledge  assets  need  to  be  managed 

and  leveraged  more  effectively. 


Ci  /Companies  need  new  ways  to  pene- 
V^/trate  and  dominate  markets,” 
asserts  Russell  Caldwell,  founder  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  Novient. 

To  him,  that  means  “improved  employ¬ 
ee  recruitment  and  retention,  better  and 
more  rapid  development  of  new  products 
and  services,  and  orders-of-magnitude 
improvements  in  how  business  is  done. 
Mere  information  cannot  hope  to  do  all 
these  things — such  fundamental  changes 
require  the  generation  and  effective 
deployment  of  a  culture  that  shares  and 
uses  knowledge.” 

Getting  leverage 

In  1998,  according  to  a  study  by 


PricewaterhouseCoopers,  intellectual  assets 
accounted  for  more  than  78  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  S&P  500.  That  percent 
stood  at  just  66  percent  three  years  earlier 
in  a  similar  1995  study  (by  another 
research  firm)  valuing  S&P  300  compa¬ 
nies.  Why  the  shift?  In  today’s  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy,  80  percent  of  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  and  private  nonfarm  employment  is 
the  services  sector,  where  much  of  the  out¬ 
put  is  knowledge-based. 

“Knowledge  management  [KM]  is  a 
competitive  necessity,”  contends  Kathy 
Harris,  vice  president  and  research  area 
director  at  Gartner.  “Enterprises  should 
think  of  KM  as  management  and  leverage 
of  intellectual  assets.  ” 


The  main  competitive  uses  of  KM,  says 
Harris,  are  driving  innovation  and  build¬ 
ing  value  chains.  She  describes  three  kinds 
of  benefits: 

Individual  job  ejfectiveness.  For  indi¬ 
vidual  employees,  KM  brings  order  “to 
the  chaos  of  infoglut”  with  powerful  orga¬ 
nizational,  search  and  retrieval  technolo¬ 
gies  that  enable  employees  to  find  and 
focus  on  business-  and  task-relevant 
knowledge.  Paybacks  include: 

•  reduction  in  the  time  for  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  decisions. 

•  more  strategic  benefits  as  employees 
access  rich  repositories  of  “corporate 
memory,”  which  stimulates  reuse  and 
reapplication  of  the  enterprise’s  collec- 


Integrated  E-Learning  Solutions  in  Multiple  Internet-Based  Formats 


As  a  pioneer  in  next  generation  e-learning,  KnowledgeNet  has  three 
major  differentiators:  its  partnerships,  high  pass  rate  for  students 
and  technology. 

The  company  has  a  close  relationship  with  Cisco  Systems  and  is 
the  only  e-learning  vendor  in  whom  Cisco  has  invested.  An  early  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  benefits  of  e-learning,  Cisco  uses  KnowledgeNet  technol¬ 
ogy  to  train  its  more  than  40,000  resellers  worldwide  on  Cisco  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  includes  both  Cisco  Partner  sales  and  technical  staff. 
KnowledgeNet  also  has  significant  partnerships  with  industry  leaders, 
such  as  EMC  Corp.,  to  provide  their  content  in  an  e-learning  format  for 
worldwide  delivery. 

Survey  Reveals  E-Leaming  Beats  Traditional  Classroom  Training 

KnowledgeNet  has  the  highest  pass  rates  in  the  industry  and  is  the 
only  e-learning  company  that  has  validated  its  students’  pass  rates 
with  an  independent  outside  firm.  The  recent  CMP  Media  survey 
revealed  that  KnowledgeNet  e-learning  beats  traditional  classroom 
training,  with  94  percent  of  KnowledgeNet  students  passing  their  certi¬ 
fication  exams,  and  85  percent  doing  as  well  or  better  with  e-learning 
from  KnowledgeNet  than  with  traditional  classroom  training. 

KnowledgeNet ’s  technology  has  earned  it  more  than  a  dozen 
awards  in  the  last  year,  including  the  Macromedia  e-learning  award 


for  Best  Corporate  Training  application,  Brandon  Hall  of  Fame  gold 
and  bronze  medals  in  the  Information  Technology  category,  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Training  Association  Award  for  Excellence,  and 
the  United  States  Distance  Learning  Association  Award  for  Excel¬ 
lence.  The  company  is  a  Cisco  Learning  Solutions  Partner  (CLSP) 
and  a  Microsoft  Certified  Technical  Education  Center  (CTEC)  as  well 
as  a  Microsoft  Certified  Partner. 

KnowledgeNet’s  e-learning  platform,  Monsoon™,  enables  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  the  only  e-learning  vendor  to  provide  integrated  e-learning 
solutions  in  multiple  Internet-based  formats,  including  synchronous 
(live)  and  asynchronous  (self-paced),  as  well  as  mobile  e-learning  avail¬ 
able  on  handheld  devices. 

Founded  in  1998,  KnowledgeNet  is  a  privately  held  company 
based  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  company  is  backed  by  Cisco  Systems, 
Morgenthaler  Ventures,  Sierra  Ventures,  Trinity  Ventures  and  Berke¬ 
ley  International  Capital  Corp.  KnowledgeNet  customers  include 
blue-chip  companies  such  as  Cisco  Systems,  EMC  Corp.,  GE, 
Georgia  GLOBE,  Lockheed  Martin,  Sun  Educational  Sen/ices  and 
WorldCom. 


Visit  KnowledgeNet  on  the  Web  at  www.knowledgenet.com.  For  more 
information,  call  888  688-3716. 
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How  Organizations  Measure 
Knowledge  Management  Effectiveness 


Customer  Satisfaction/Value 
Cost  Reduction/Savings 
Employee  Attitude/Morale/Involvement 
Better  Time  to  Market 
Sales  Effectiveness 
New  Product  Sales 
Number  of  Communities  of  Practice 

Employee  Turnover  ^,5% 
Number  of  KM  Initiatives  _3  5% 


70% 


Source:  The  Conference  Board,  Beyond  Knowledge 
Management:  New  Ways  to  Work  and  Learn,  2000 


10%  20%  30%  40%  50%  60%  70%  80%  90%  100% 

Percentage  of  200  Respondents 


tive  experience  and  knowledge. 

Enterprise  effectiveness.  By  simplifying 
communication  paths  and  reducing 
knowledge  transfer  to  a  near  one-to-one 
employee  exchange,  KM  can  help  com¬ 
press  time  lost  and  work  delayed  while 
looking  for  people  with  answers.  Also, 
capturing  the  knowledge  of  experts  effec¬ 
tively  increases  their  “span  of  influence” 
because  others  can  access  the  expert’s 
knowledge  without  direct  contact. 

An  enterprise  can  also  augment  individ¬ 
ual  learning  when  employees  have  access  to 
the  insight  and  experience  of  others  and 
when  they  interact  with  communities  of 
people  outside  their  own  work  teams. 

“When  this  organizational  learning  is 
linked  to  enterprise  strategy,”  Harris 
notes,  “employee  learning  will  focus  on 
the  enterprise’s  future  and  its  core  compe¬ 
tencies,  rather  than  simply  on  skills  devel¬ 
opment.” 

Strategic  direction.  Knowledge  sharing 
and  collaboration  deliver  operational  ben¬ 
efits,  including  speeding  delivery  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  by  connecting  people  to 
the  expertise  necessary  to  complete  tasks 


more  quickly.  And  by  capturing  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  of  employees  into 
automated  form,  the  need  for  human 
intervention  can  be  lessened. 

Harris  believes,  however,  that  innova¬ 
tion  will  produce  the  greatest  benefits. 

“KM  processes  can  shrink  reaction 
times,”  she  notes.  “Those  enterprises  able 
to  capture,  organize  and  access  experts, 


expertise  and  processes  can  assemble  the 
right  people  and  resources  to  respond 
more  quickly  and  reliably.” 

Harris  also  sees  a  need  for  KM 
spawned  by  e-business  strategies. 

“Initially,  KM  is  mostly  internally- 
focused  toward  business  units  and 
employees,”  she  explains.  “But  e-business 
is  externally-focused  and  includes  leverag¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  assets  of  individual 
enterprises  into  strong  value  chains  or 
exploiting  the  knowledge  exchange  with 
customers.  That  makes  KM  critical  in 
enabling  e-business  transformation.” 

What  can  deliver 

Of  the  more  than  400  organizations 
queried  by  KPMG  Consulting  (. Knowledge 
Management  Research  Report,  2000),  fewer 
of  those  with  a  KM  program  complained 
about  reinventing  the  wheel,  more  can 
access  customer  profile  data  faster  and 
more  can  access  an  accepted  business 
process  methodology  faster.  What’s  more: 

•  71  percent  had  achieved  better  deci¬ 
sion-making. 

•  68  percent  reported  faster  response  to 
key  business  issues. 

•  64  percent  delivered  better  customer 
service. 

Some  companies — such  as  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Dow  Chemical  and  BPAmoco — 
have  saved  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  with  KM  initiatives.  SO 


The  making  and  leveraging  of  knowledge 

It  begins  with  data  about  transactions,  processes,  functions,  products,  services,  events,  con¬ 
cepts,  sites,  people  and  more — all  gathered,  processed  and  stored  using  basic  organiza¬ 
tional  transaction  and  data  collection  systems. 

When  data  is  placed  into  meaningful  context — by,  say,  using  ad  hoc  query  and  reporting 
tools  to  extract  data  from  a  database  and  combining  it  with  other  data,  or  by  categorizing 
text  elements — the  result  is  information. 

Rearranging  information  using  analysis  techniques  and  tools  in  an  effort  to  spot  patterns, 
relationships,  trends,  exceptions  and  the  like  is  what  transforms  information  into  understanding. 

Knowledge  is  what  happens  when  human  experience  and  insight  benefits  from  recogniz¬ 
ing  or  inferring  patterns  in  data,  information  or  already  existing  knowledge.  And  Wisdom  is 
what  happens  when  knowledge  is  accrued  by  human  beings. 

“Knowledge  resides  in  the  user  and  not  in  the  collection  of  information,”  wrote  Charles 
West  Churchman  30  years  ago  in  The  Design  of  Inquiring  Systems.  “It  is  how  the  user 
reacts  to  a  collection  of  information  that  matters.” 

Leveraging  knowledge  involves: 

•  Capturing  the  patterns  recognized  by  human  experience  and  insight  (knowledge)  so  that 
these  are  available  to  and  reusable  by  others. 

•  Making  it  easy  to  find  and  reuse  this  knowledge,  either  as  explicit  knowledge  that  has 
been  recorded  in  physical  form  or  timely  access  to  a  human  expert. 

•  Aiding  and  abetting  collaboration,  continual  learning  and  knowledge  sharing. 

•  Improving  decision-making  processes  and  quality. 
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Creating  Knowledge  from  Data 

“It  is  critical  to  business  success  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  information  and  knowledge.” 


So  says  Russell  Caldwell,  founder  and 
chief  technology  officer  of  Novient,  a 
provider  of  Internet-based  service  process 
optimization  solutions  for  service  busi¬ 
nesses.  “Knowledge,”  he  continues,  “is  the 
right  information  put  into  use  in  the  right 
way  at  the  right  time,  whereas  information 
is  merely  the  amalgamation  of  various  data 
sets  within  a  specific  context.” 

Transforming  data  and  information 
into  knowledge  and  then  managing  that 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  an  enterprise 
is  not,  observes  Geoffrey  Bock,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  at  the  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  “a 
passive  activity,  such  as  going  to  a  library 
and  doing  some  research.  Knowledge 
management  is  fundamentally  active — 
people  need  to  have  access  to  the  right 
information  at  the  right  time.  Knowledge 
management  needs  to  be  proactive,  tightly 
integrated  with  business  processes  and 
integrally  related  to  day-to-day  operational 
activities.” 

To  capture  and  manage 

The  amount  of  data  organizations  deal  with 
is  exploding.  Consider  e-mail.  Gartner  ana¬ 
lyst  Maureen  Grey  points  out  that  through 
2004,  enterprise  mailbox  volume  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  increase  40  percent  per  year. 

“As  much  as  75  percent  of  the  enter¬ 
prise’s  high  quality  insight  is  contained  in 
their  e-mail,”  asserts  Kathy  Harris,  vice 
president  and  research  area  director  at 
Gartner.  “Enterprises  are  extending  the 
use  of  e-mail  to  managing  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  business-to-business  shared  processes 
and  work,  and  to  some  direct  customer 
communication  and  collaboration.” 

Emerging  e-mail  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  offerings  support  several  capabilities, 
including  identifying  and  finding  experts, 
basic  enterprise-level  classification  of 
e-mail  into  channels  that  are  shared 
among  groups  of  users,  and  automatic 


classification  of  individuals’  e-mail  into 
topical  folders  or  channels. 

“Companies  that  invest  now  in  man¬ 
agement  technology,”  says  Jim  Nisbet, 
senior  vice  president  at  Semio  Corp.,  “will 
be  able  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curve. 
Companies  that  delay  by  a  year  or  two 
may  lose  all  ability  to  effectively  amass 
their  data,  much  less  provide  intelligent, 
convenient  access  to  it.” 

Those  wanting  to  manage  and  control 
the  huge  amounts  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  their  unstructured  text  docu¬ 
ments  need  content  management  solu¬ 
tions  “with  an  explicit  focus  on  security, 
access  control,  and  an  expansive  taxonomy 
of  terms  that  are  oriented  around  a  prob¬ 
lem-solving  focus,”  says  Bock. 

Clean  up  first 

“First,  before  applying  technology,  enter¬ 
prises  should  clean  up  their  act  on  their  cur¬ 


rent  archive  of  documents,”  advises 
Gartner’s  Harris.  “Managing  unneeded 
documents  doesn’t  increase  the  value  of  the 
documents  or  the  efficiency  of  the  firm.  ” 
Once  this  is  accomplished,  organiza¬ 
tions  can  consider  the  technology  alter¬ 
natives  for  managing  unstructured  text 
documents: 

•  Document  management,  a  mature  set 
of  technologies  that  manage  internal 
documents  from  creation  to  elimina¬ 
tion. 

•  Broader  content  management  for  inter¬ 
nal  documents  and  Internet-enabled 
content.  By  tagging  digital  content  with 
common  descriptive  mechanisms  for 
data  representations  and  exchange,  the 
activities  and  transactions  of  multiple 
processing  technologies — workflow, 
integration  software  and  middleware, 
business  applications — can  be  unified 
and  coordinated. 


Real-time  decision  making — real-time  knowledge 

Your  analytic  tools  should  match  your  enterprise,  its  work  processes,  its  core  value  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  business  problems  it  faces.  To  expand  capabilities,  your  analytic  tools  can  also 
be  linked  to  your  trading  partners  and  customers. 

Here  are  some  pointers  that  can  help  you  tell  if  your  organization  is  getting  all  it  can  from 
its  analytic  tools: 

•  Assemble  a  team  of  in-house  business  and  technology  experts  to  drive  all  analytics  efforts 
based  on  common  process  definitions  and  business  terms. 

•  Spell  out  your  organization’s  most  important  business  drivers;  these  should  steer  all  deci¬ 
sions  about  implementing  analytic  capabilities. 

•  Identify  your  organization’s  analysis  needs  and  issues,  including  performance  require¬ 
ments,  delivery  formats,  information  and  system  accessibility,  and  standards  of  accuracy 
and  completeness. 

•  Make  sure  appropriate  IT  staff  is  assigned  to  analytics  development  to  keep  important 
analytics  expertise  within  the  organization.  Enlist  IT  people  to: 

-  ensure  interoperability  by  resolving  the  location  and  accessibility  of  your  organization’s 
various  data  sources. 

-  generate  a  list  of  analytic  tools  and  solutions  and  evaluate  them. 

•  Involve  end  users  in  all  phases  of  developing  your  organization’s  analytic  capabilities;  this 
will  encourage  collaboration  and  knowledge  sharing. 
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He’s  able  to  prioritize  which  countries 


NAPOLEON  IMPLEMENTS 
NOVI  ENT  TECHNOLOGY 


Napoleon  was  exceptionally  intelligent  and 


prompt  to  make  decisions.  In  other  words, 


the  quintessential  CEO.  But,  ultimately,  his 


hopes  of  accelerating 


growth  and  managing 


a  global  empire  came  ; 


to  an  abrupt  end. 


H  owever,  let’s  imagine  for  the  sake  of 


argument  that  Napoleon  had  been  able  to 


leverage  Novient’s  technology. 


to  attack  and  when,  based  on  availability 
of  troops  and  supplies.  In  fact,  he’s  able  to 
determine  which  battles  will  presumably 
lead  to  the  most  success,  so  he’s  quickly 
running  over  one  country  alter  the  next. 


GENERALS  COLLABORATE 
TOGETHER  IN  REAL  TIME 


Generals  are  collaborating  in  real-time 


with  cannon,  gun,  and  ammo  makers; 


ensuring  invasions  are  planned  according 


proactively  decides  sending  600,000  troops  in 


the  middle  of  winter  to  knock  on  Alexander’s 


door  in  Moscow  isn’t  exactly  the  best  idea. 


With  Novient’s  technology,  Napoleon 


could  have  created  a  global  empire  that  might 


still  be  dominating  the  world  today. 


And  being  French,  you'd  now  have 


NAPOLEON’S  DYNASTY:  200  YEARS 
AND  STILL  GOING  STRONG 


(He  would  probably  have  preferred 
a  dozen  Stealth  bombers,  but  we’ll 
let  the  Pentagon  run  that  ad.) 


NOVIENT  OPTIMIZES  PERFORMANCE 
OF  FRENCH  WORKERS 


Alright,  so  the  revolution  is  over 
and  Napoleon  must  get  France  in  order. 

r 

enables  him  to  optimize  the  allocation  of 
government  activities  with  his  most  qualified 
workers.  Moreover,  he’s  able  to  locate  and 
recruit  the  best  talent  available.  Having 
dramatically 
increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  government,  Napoleon  takes 
off  with  his  armies  to  expand  his  empire. 


delivery  schedules.  With  every  victory,  they 


are  sharing  information  about  what  is 


working.  More  importantly,  visibility  across 


all  battlefields  is  positively  impacting  strategic 
and  tactical  decisions,  allowing  Napoleon  to 
redefine  goals  and  priorities.  In  fact,  with  a 
detailed  report  on  weather  conditions,  he 


match  people  and  skills  to  specific  project 
requirements,  and  automate  the  service 
delivery  process.  To  learn  more,  visit  us  at 
www.novient.com  or  call  1-866-494-7349. 


three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  eat  lunch  and  take  a  nap. 
Novient’s  100%  Internet-based 
software  enables  global  service 
organizations  to  gain  visibility 
into  future  projects,  optimally 
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NAPOLEON  GAINS  VISIBILITY 
INTO  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 
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Linking  Knowledge  Management 
with  Other  Business  Initiatives 


Electronic 

Commerce 


42% 


6%  22% 


New  Product 
Development 

1 1  %  22% 


Customer 

Service 


Marketing 


28% 


24%  31  % 


13%  26% 


Research  & 
Development 


8%  26% 


14% 


36%  26% 


39%  29% 


37%  24% 


36% 


Integral  Moderate  Limited 


How  completely  are  KM  initiatives 
linked  with  other  initiatives? 


Source:  The  Conference  Board,  Beyond  Knowledge  Management:  New  Ways  to  Work  and  Learn,  2000 


Not  at  all 


Mining  for  text 

Cyveillance  reports  that  as  of  midyear  2000, 
the  total  number  of  pages  on  the  Internet 
topped  2.1  billion;  this  year,  the  company 
predicts,  there  will  be  more  than  4  billion 
pages  on  the  Internet.  The  average  webpage 
is  10KB  in  size,  contains  23  internal  links, 
3.6  external  links  and  1 4.4  images. 

Add  in  the  terabytes  of  unstructured 
documents  in  corporate  file  systems  and 
databases,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why  organi¬ 
zations  are  interested  in  text  mining  tech¬ 
nologies  that  ratchet  up  automated  analy¬ 
sis  and  classification  of  natural  language 
communications. 

“People  will  search  for  what  they  know 
is  in  a  document  collection.  But  they  gen¬ 
erally  won’t  or  simply  can’t  specify  a  query 
for  what  they  don ’t  know  is  in  a  document 
collection,”  observes  Semio’s  Nisbet.  “The 
art  of  effective  text  mining  is  to  use  com¬ 
putation  power  to  suggest  relationships 
that  may  well  lead  to  new  knowledge  dis¬ 
covery  on  the  part  of  the  user.  ” 

For  instance,  Megaputer’s  TextAnalyst 
— which  employs  linguistic  and  neural 
network  technologies  to  do  semantic 
analysis,  navigation  and  search  of  unstruc¬ 


tured  texts — is  used  by  Clontech  scientists 
to  help  them  find  valuable  information 
more  easily  in  content-rich  scientific  pub¬ 
lications. 

“Our  technology  does  the  equivalent  of 
opening  a  book  in  front  of  a  reader  with 
the  relevant  concepts  highlighted  versus 
handing  the  reader  a  large  stack  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  stating  that  the  info  they  need 
is  somewhere  within,”  explains  Claude 
Vogel,  founder  and  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  of  Semio.  “In  short,  we  enable  knowl¬ 


edge  discovery  by  presenting  precatego¬ 
rized  and  logically-structured  groupings  of 
concepts.” 

Creating  business  intelligence 

Tools  that  analyze  data  and  information  to 
help  people  acquire  insight  and  knowledge 
are  now  much  more  accessible  to  a  larger 
swath  of  employees,  thanks  to  graphical 
user  interfaces,  Web-enabled  applications 
and  simplified  languages  that  make  possi¬ 
ble  data  analysis  from  desktop  computers. 


Service  Process  Optimization  Solutions  (SP0)  for  the  Service  Economy 


Few  service  organizations  possess  an  enterprisewide  solution  capa¬ 
ble  of  optimizing  the  selection  of  projects  and  people  and  automat¬ 
ing  service  delivery.  For  all  service  organizations  serving  either  internal 
or  external  customers,  speed  and  quality  of  service  delivery  have 
always  been  the  keys  to  success.  However,  the  environment  within  the 
service  economy  is  becoming  increasingly  complex. 

Today,  the  most  successful  service  organizations  recognize  the  criti¬ 
cal  importance  of  obtaining  visibility  into  future  engagements  in  order  to 
facilitate  better  workforce  design  and  planning.  They  also  understand 
the  immense  opportunity  cost  of  placing  an  ill-fitted  resource  on  a  sub- 
optimal  project  given  the  multitude  of  opportunities  available. 

Maximize,  Enhance,  Improve,  Increase 

Novient  is  the  premier  software  provider  of  Internet-based  Service  Process 
Optimization  solutions  (SPO)  for  the  service  economy.  Through  operations 
planning  and  improved  workforce  design,  scheduling  and  management, 
Novient’s  customers  maximize  project  revenue,  enhance  project  efficiency, 
improve  employee  retention  and  increase  customer  satisfaction. 

Novient’s  SPO  solution  is  comprised  of  two  offerings:  Novient  eSer- 


vices™  and  Novient  iServerNet™.  Novient  eServices  is  the  leading  soft¬ 
ware  application  for  service  process  optimization.  Novient  eServices 
enables  an  organization  to  gain  visibility  into  future  service  projects,  opti¬ 
mally  match  available  people  and  skills  to  project  requirements,  and  auto¬ 
mate  the  service  delivery  process.  Optimization  occurs  across  all  business 
dimensions,  including  speed,  project  revenue  and  overall  profitability. 

Novient  iServerNet  is  a  patent-pending  Internet  collaboration  infra¬ 
structure  based  on  peer-to-peer  architecture.  By  connecting  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  internal  people  with  its  business  partners,  independent  con¬ 
tractors  and  customers,  regardless  of  their  function  or  geographic 
location,  Novient  iServerNet  enables  an  organization  to  optimally  design 
and  assemble  a  virtual  service  community. 

Novient’s  solution  is  licensed  to  more  than  130,000  users  in  48 
countries.  The  company’s  global  customers  include  Accenture,  Ameri¬ 
can  Electric  Power,  Ariba,  Compaq,  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  Hyper¬ 
ion  Solutions,  Lawson  Software,  Mellon  Financial,  Nortel  Networks, 

SAP  and  Siemens. 


For  more  information  about  Novient,  visit  www.novient.com. 
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The  Importance 
of  Collaboration 

Unshared  knowledge  is  lost  knowledge, 
and  lost  knowledge  is  wasted  capital. 


These  business  intelligence  (BI) 
tools,  which  often  work  in  conjunction 
with  databases  and  data  warehouses, 
make  searches  easier,  and  condense  the 
cycle  between  analysis  and  decision 
making  into  real-time. 

Still  more  powerful  analytic  capabil¬ 
ities  can  be  mustered  when  BI  sys¬ 
tems — which  include  query  and 
reporting  tools,  data  mining  and  online 
analytical  processing — are  linked  to 
customer  and  trading  partner  informa¬ 
tion  sources.  Then  automated  analytic 
processes  can  spot  patterns  on  which 

In  a  market  climate 
characterized  by 
constrained  resources  and 
24/7  real-time,  global 
operations,  it’s  more 
critical  than  ever  to  utilize 
KM  strategies ... 

are  based  predictions  and  suggestions 
that  aid  sales  and  efficiency  initiatives. 
Harmony  Software’s  Symphonx  suite 
of  business  analytic  applications  aggre¬ 
gates  data  from  across  the  corporate 
enterprise,  providing  visibility  to  enter¬ 
prisewide  data  and  delivering  the 
results  in  real-time. 

“In  a  market  climate  characterized 
by  constrained  resources  and  2 4/7 
real-time,  global  operations,  it’s  more 
critical  than  ever  to  utilize  knowledge 
management  strategies  to  better 
understand  the  information  from  your 
corporate  data,”  says  Robert  Smith, 
president  and  CEO  of  Harmony 
Software.  “Misaligned  reporting  sys¬ 
tems  with  reams  of  detailed  data  can 
result  in  inaccurate  or  inconsistent 
conclusions.  Executives  need  relevant, 
summarized,  actionable  information 
at  their  fingertips,  with  timely  and 
accurate  data  validated  by  business 
standards  to  gain  valuable  insights  and 
ensure  success.”  SO 


Knowledge  is  shared  most  effectively 
when  people  collaborate,  which  makes 
Internet-driven  collaboration  technologies 
essential  for  competitive  organizations. 
Here  are  the  ones  to  keep  an  eye  on: 

Portals  take  on 
knowledge  management 

A  longtime  staple  of  the  mainstream  Web 
surfing  experience,  portals  are  now  being 
put  to  work  in  new  ways,  including  access 
to  corporate  data,  business  applications 
and  knowledge  repositories. 

Portals  depend  on  their  ability  to  pull 
together  and  integrate  information  from 
disparate  sources  and  are  built  on  several 
functionalities  that  together  make  a  portal 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  when  it 
comes  to  knowledge  management,  where 
they’re  being  used  to  support  collabora¬ 
tion  and  workflow  automation. 

Knowledge  management  (KM)  portals 
deliver  a  customizable,  multidimensional 
interface  that  offers  searchable  access  to 
data,  applications  and  colleagues.  They 
can  include  not  only  content  management 
tools — such  as  search  and  retrieval,  an 
ability  to  access  electronic  news  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  a  repository  for  documents, 
websites  and  databases — but  also  collabo¬ 
ration  and  group  productivity  tools. 

Lotus’  Discovery  Server,  for  instance, 
includes  a  knowledge  portal  to  manage 
personal  and  community  information  and 
activity  as  well  as  tools  for  user  profiling 
and  expertise  location,  and  content  track¬ 
ing  and  analysis.  Woolamai’s  portal  offers 
both  Internet  and  wireless  functionality. 

“For  some  organizations,’’  says  David 
Yockelson,  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  electronic  business  strategies  at  the 


Meta  Group,  “KM  means  collecting,  man¬ 
aging  and  disseminating  best  practices.  For 
others,  it  means  a  focus  on  data  warehous¬ 
ing  and  data  mining  to  divine  customer 
trends;  for  still  others,  it  could  mean  a 
focus  on  enterprise  document  manage¬ 
ment.  This  is  only  a  small  sample  of  choic¬ 
es.  The  underlying  technology  choices 
depend  on  the  business  processes  and 
requirements  that  are  the  targets  for  KM. 
One  technical  element  is  quickly  becom¬ 
ing  a  certainty,  however:  the  enterprise 
portal  is  the  chosen  delivery  framework  for 
knowledge  management  endeavors.” 

Getting  personal 

Personalization  becomes  essential  if  a  por¬ 
tal  is  to  deliver  knowledge  rather  than  use¬ 
less  data  to  users. 

“Basically,  the  portal  must  figure  out 
what  is  contextually  relevant  to  someone,” 
says  Yockelson.  “It  can  do  this  using  one 
or  more  of  several  mechanisms:  profile 
creation;  indexing/ text  mining/auto-cate- 
gorization;  role  management/access  con¬ 
trol;  ongoing  analysis  of  information  usage 
(to  help  figure  out  what  a  user  is  likely  to 
want  more  of);  and  human  feedback 
about  information  and  source  accuracy/ 
quality.  Often,  more  than  one  of  these 
mechanisms  is  at  work.” 

Some  companies  are  using  search 
engines  and  profiling  techniques  to  do 
affinity  matching:  finding  people  with 
similar  interests  and  needs  within  an  orga¬ 
nization.  What’s  more,  these  people  can 
be  put  together  with  other  corporate 
knowledge — documents,  applications, 
customer  data,  calendaring  and  schedul¬ 
ing — to  help  them  work  together. 

Personalization  software  like  that  used 
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on  e-commerce  sites  makes  educated 
guesses  about  employees’  capabilities  and 
interests,  enabling  companies  to  quickly 
enlist  those  with  the  right  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  participate  in  particular  projects. 

Coming  soon:  electronic  employee 
profiles  that  can  be  automatically  matched 
to  evolving  corporate  needs. 

Advancing  the  search 

At  the  heart  of  public  Web  portal  success 
are  search  and  navigation  capabilities  that 
present,  as  Yockelson  of  the  Meta  Group 


says,  “the  most  accurate  and  contextually 
relevant  information  without  the  human 
effort  [cost]  of  sifting  through  the  infor¬ 
mation  sources  manually.” 

It’s  a  capability  that’s  just  as  key  for 
e-commerce  and  intra-corporate  portals — 
and  knowledge  portals. 

Advancements  in  search  engine  tech¬ 
nology — such  as  text  query  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  quality-based  filtering  (used 
by  Web  portals  such  as  Google  and  Direct 
Hit),  natural  language  processing  and 
structured  knowledge  techniques — help 
reduce  the  amount  of  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion  that  organizations  must  cope  with. 


Using  integrated  search  tools,  for 
instance,  organizations  can  catalog  data 
from  financial,  HR  and  accounting  appli¬ 
cations  into  a  single  repository,  which 
enables  searches  against  file  systems,  data¬ 
base  and  Web  data  with  a  single  query. 
Portals  such  as  Microsoft’s  Digital 
Dashboard  can  consolidate  views  of  data 
from  heterogeneous  sources  to  simplify 
navigation. 

“Natural  language  techniques  use  dic¬ 
tionaries,  thesauri,  taxonomies  and  seman¬ 
tic  nets  to  identify  the  relationships 


between  terms  and  concepts,”  explains 
Jackie  Fenn,  Gartner  vice  president  and 
research  fellow,  in  a  recent  research  note. 

Semio,  for  example,  uses  natural  lan¬ 
guage  processing  techniques  to  index  texts 
against  predefined  taxonomies. 

Peers 

Peer-to-peer  collaboration  technologies 
offer  new  ways  to  manage  knowledge. 
Novient’s  iServerNet,  an  Internet  collabo¬ 
ration  infrastructure  based  on  P2P  archi¬ 
tecture,  connects  organizations’  internal 
people  with  its  business  partners,  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  and  customers,  regardless 


of  their  function  or  geographic  location — 
giving  businesses  the  means  to  design  and 
assemble  a  virtual  service  community. 

Meanwhile,  Novient’s  eServices  soft¬ 
ware  optimizes  an  organization’s  service 
processes  by  matching  available  people 
and  skills  to  project  requirements  and 
automating  the  service  delivery  process. 

“If  faster  time-to-market  is  to  be  a  real¬ 
istic  proposition  for  competitive  business¬ 
es,  then  new  knowledge  of  market  condi¬ 
tions,  customer  needs,  and  internal 
capabilities  and  capacities  must  be  gener¬ 
ated  in  real-time,”  says  Russell  Caldwell, 
founder  and  chief  technology  officer  at 
Novient.  “All  activities  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  especially  knowledge  capture  and 
dissemination,  must  be  optimized  both 
technologically  and  organizationally.” 

Push  technologies  notify 
managers  when  key  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators  stray  out¬ 
side  acceptable  boundaries. 

The  push 

Push  technologies — in  which  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  is  initiated  by  a  sending  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  the  individual  receiving 
the  information — can  transform  a  portal 
into  a  kind  of  corporate  cockpit  that 
instantly  notifies  managers  when  key  per¬ 
formance  indicators  stray  outside  accept¬ 
able  boundaries. 

By  subscribing  to  online  communities’ 
area  of  interest,  individuals  receive 
requested  information  and  updates  via 
personalized  webpages,  e-mail  delivery  or 
personalized  home  pages  on  corporate 
portals.  Microsoft’s  Site  Server  and  Digital 
Dashboard  both  offer  push  capabilities. 

“Portals  are  passive  environments, 
meaning  that  people  must  go  to  their  page 
to  see  what  is  happening,”  notes  the  Meta 
Group’s  Yockelson.  “Sure,  they  might  be 
notified  of  a  change  or  the  arrival  of  a  new 
piece  of  information,  but  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  that  require  that  information  to  be 
physically  delivered  to  users.  SD 


Portals:  new  century,  new  interface 

Given  their  emerging  importance,  you’d  expect  portals  to  come  in  a  variety  of  types  and 
styles,  which  they  do:  public  Web  portals,  corporate  portals  and  e-commerce  portals.  And 
knowledge  portals,  which,  because  they’re  designed  to  boost  employee  effectiveness  by 
encouraging  knowledge  sharing  and  reuse,  typically  provide  access  to  both  unstructured 
information  (such  as  is  found  in  text  documents  or  e-mails)  and  human  expertise. 

Many  portals — such  as  those  created  by  application  service  providers — are  built  to  deliver 
particular  applications.  Their  ability  to  do  this  effectively  depends  largely  on  their  run-time 
infrastructure. 

Portals  deliver  several  key  functionalities  that  together  account  for  their  power.  In  addition 
to  personalization,  search  and  push  capabilities,  portals  offer: 

•  Support  for  collaboration,  which  is  important  not  only  for  knowledge  portals  but  also 
supply  chain  portals,  where  collaboration  technologies  can  help  organizations  manage 
their  relationships. 

•  Workflow  automation,  so  that  workers  can  be  prompted  to  perform  certain  tasks  as  part 
of  business  processes. 

•  Integrated  information  retrieval,  so  that  users  can  pull  together  and  utilize  information 
from  disparate  sources. 

Look  for  portals  with  these  kinds  of  capabilities  to  replace  Web  browsers  as  the  preferred 
way  to  present  applications  and  information  access. 
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The  industry  leaders  will  be  there  -  see  cutting  edge  products  from 
more  than  350  exhibitors  including:  Microsoft,  Nortel,  Lucent, 
QUALCOMM,  RIM,  IBM,  Nokia  and  PacketVideo 


Educational  programming  tailored  specifically  to  the  user:  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  system  integrators,  application  developers  &  programmers, 
advanced  wireless  carriers,  corporate  and  vertical  market  end-users. 

Tripling  in  growth  every  year,  CTIA  WIRELESS  I.T.  &  Internet  is  the 
fastest  growing  show  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  definitive  event  for 
the  convergence  and  emerging  technologies  marketplace. 


Mark  your  calendar  now  for  the  most 
important  event  of  the  post-PC  era  — 

•  Wireless  Data  University  Sponsored  by  andrew seybold’s 

•  CTIA  Educstionel  Sessions  QUTLOOK 

•  Exhibits 


^reless/.t:  CTIA  WIRELESS  I.T.  &  Internet  200*1 

lNTERNET2007  September  11-13,  2001  San  Diego,  CA  USA 

■ii  www.wirelesslT.conn 
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Corporate  Learning  Finds  the  Web 

An  organization  that  profits  from  its  intellectual  capital 
must  be  committed  to  ongoing  learning. 


Knowledge  has  a  short  shelf  life,  so 
exploiting  it  in  a  timely  fashion 
means  training  and  retraining  workers 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

When  learning  begins  with  “e” 

People  learn  better,  according  to  the 
American  Society  of  Training  and 
Development  (ASTD),  when  they  use 
more  of  their  senses— such  as  sight,  hear¬ 
ing  and  hands-on  activity.  This  is  what 
makes  classroom  training  so  effective.  But 
it’s  also  expensive  and  time-consuming; 
instructor-led  training  carries  high-fixed 
costs  and  lacks  flexibility. 

Yet  classic  computer-based  training 
(CBT),  while  less  costly  and  more  flexible, 
is  also  boring  and  ineffective — perhaps 


because  CBT  essentially  delivers  up  textu¬ 
al  materials.  By  engaging  such  a  narrow 
range  of  human  sense  perception,  CBT 
doesn’t  encourage  learning  or  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  important  knowledge. 

E-learning — an  Internet-delivered  just- 
in-time  approach  to  education  and  train¬ 
ing — is  different.  It’s  24/7  flexibility,  cost- 
effectiveness  and  rapid  deployment 
capability  is  gaining  e-learning  lots  of  con¬ 
verts.  One  company  estimates  that  its 
e-learning  costs  75  percent  less  than  tradi¬ 
tional  classroom  training. 

“E-learning,”  says  David  James  Clarke, 
founder  and  vice  president  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  Logilent  Learning  Systems,  “elim¬ 
inates  [traditional  learning]  expenses  and 
delivers  targeted  learning  programs  to 


Companywide  Understanding  of  Business-Critical  Knowledge 


employees  at  work  or  home.  E-learning 
and  online  certification  empowers  the 
enterprise  with  skilled  personnel,  and,  by 
using  the  power  of  the  Internet,  is  the  low¬ 
est-costing  and  most  efficient  medium  for 
ongoing  training  efforts.” 

E-learning  has  moved  training  to  any 
Web  browser  and  delivers  it  in  self-paced 
(asynchronous)  formats  or  as  virtual  class¬ 
es  accessed  through  use  of  synchronous 
e-learning  tools.  E-learning  technolo¬ 
gies — chat  rooms,  synchronous  meeting 
tools  and  threaded  discussion  groups — 
allow  learning  to  be  automatically  tailored 
according  to  initial  assessments  of  stu¬ 
dents’  needs  and  abilities. 

E-learning  companies  such  as  Logilent, 
are  challenging  the  superiority  of  instruc- 


Harmony  Software  provides  analytical  solutions  that  equip  compa¬ 
nies  with  decision-making  power  and  understanding  to  succeed 
today.  Harmony  Symphonx™  is  the  only  product  with  built-in  business 
expertise  that  aggregates  operational  and  financial  data  from  across 
the  enterprise. 

Harmony  Symphonx  uses  Key  Performance  Indicators  (KPIs), 
validated  through  partner  alliances  with  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  Ernst 
&  Young  and  Stanford  University,  to  analyze  results  against  estab¬ 
lished  benchmarks.  For  example,  from  the  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  calculate  ROI,  how  do  you  determine  which  to  use?  With  Har¬ 
mony’s  pre-built  set  of  more  than  100  auditable,  key  defined  met¬ 
rics,  you’ll  have  the  right  way  at  your  fingertips  literally,  with  the 
click  of  a  button. 

Enables  Success 

Harmony  enables  your  success  by  delivering  alerts  and  reports  cus¬ 
tomized  to  your  specific  needs. 

Every  morning,  Harmony’s  Symphonx  application  consolidates  and 
delivers  global  information  to  your  desktop,  cell  phone  or  PDA:  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  latest  supplier  as  well  as  manufacturing,  inventory, 
sales  and  e-commerce,  and  marketing  performance.  Alert  engines 


highlight  performance  metrics  that  breach  predetermined  tolerance  lim¬ 
its  to  focus  your  attention  on  the  areas  that  require  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  Flash  reports  for  routine  critical  information  are  delivered  daily  or 
as  often  as  you  need  them. 

You  can  even  drill  down  from  the  enterprise  level  to  see  specific 
product  lines,  divisions,  or  geographies,  quickly  executing  queries 
against  your  database. 

Each  Cut  Based  on  Same  Data  Pool 

Because  Harmony  spans  your  global  enterprise,  you  and  your  col¬ 
leagues  view  one  common  set  of  data  aggregated  from  disparate 
transaction  systems:  ERPs,  CRMs,  SFAs,  eCommerce  and  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  Each  user  receives  a  personalized  set  of  KPIs  based  on  their 
specific  role  in  the  company.  Finance,  operations,  marketing  and  sales 
each  look  at  different  cuts  of  the  data,  but  each  cut  is  based  on  the 
same  data  pool. 

Everyone  manages  from  the  same  information  for  a  company-wide 
understanding  of  the  business-critical  knowledge  you  need  not  just  to 
survive,  but  thrive  in  today’s  economy. 


For  more  information  about  Harmony,  visit  www.harmony.com. 
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tor-led  training — and  not  just  on  a  cost 
basis  either.  According  to  a  recent  Logilent 
study,  instructor-led  training  (ILT)  expens¬ 
es  are  approximately  30  percent  more  than 
Logilent’s  e-learning  program.  As  impor¬ 
tant,  compared  to  leading  ILT  companies’ 
students,  Logilent  students  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  less  time  in  Logilent’s 
Web-enabled  training  courses. 

Half  the  time,  half  the  money 

Sean  Maloney,  executive  vice  president  of 
Intel  Corp.,  recently  called  e-learning  “the 
killer  application  over  the  next  two  to  three 
years,”  and  said  he  thinks  more  than  half 
of  IT  training  is  being  done  remotely. 

“The  ASTD  recently  found  that  pub¬ 
lic  companies  investing  $680  or  more  in 
training  per  employee  improved  their  total 
stockholder  return  the  following  year  by 
several  percentage  points,”  notes  Tom 
Graunke,  CEO,  KnowledgeNet. 

For  KnowledgeNet  customer  Cisco 
Systems,  migrating  to  an  e-learning  train¬ 
ing  strategy  has  helped  deliver  new  prod¬ 
uct  training  to  its  channel  partners  in 
weeks  instead  of  months.  This  fast  time- 
to-market  has  translated  into  increased 
productivity,  customer  loyalty  and  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  Internet  networking  giant. 

CVS  pharmacy  reports  that  after 
implementing  a  structured  training  pro¬ 
gram  using  THINQ  TrainingServer 
Learning  Management  System,  its  techni¬ 
cians  currently  have  a  97  percent  pass  rate 
for  the  national  Pharmacy  Technician 
Certification  Board  exam,  compared  to  a 
national  average  pass  rate  of  8 1  percent. 

“The  bottom  line,”  concludes  Graunke, 
“is  that  corporations  can  train  their 
employees  more  effectively  and  consis¬ 
tently  in  half  the  time  for  half  the  money.” 

Ready  for  the  Web  or  not? 

But  not  all  e-learning  vendors  are  Web- 
ready.  Newer  training  providers  commit¬ 
ted  to  advanced  e-learning  capabilities 
have  constructed  new  content  that  com¬ 
bines  the  intensity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
classroom  with  the  cost-effectiveness  and 
convenience  of  Internet-technology-deliv¬ 
ered  training. 


The  payoff  can  be  impressive.  EMC 
anticipates  that  savings  realized  using 
KnowledgeNet’s  Monsoon  e-learning 
platform  for  its  new  e-Proven  certification 
program  could  eventually  cut  its  delivery 
costs  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Blending  learning  solutions 

“Typically,  complex  processes  must  still  be 
taught  or  learned  via  traditional  meth¬ 
ods — in-person  training  and  repetition,” 
notes  David  Yockelson,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  electronic  business 
strategies  at  the  Meta  Group. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  that  they  can’t  be 
augmented  by  video  or  by  interactive 
learning  tools,”  he  adds.  “It  means  that 
often,  they  can’t  be  taught  online.  A  com¬ 
bination  might  be  the  delivery  of  com¬ 
bined  audio/video/presentation  of  new 
information — for  example,  about  new 
products  or  services — that  combine  the 
human  element  and  expertise  with  the 
efficiencies  and  reusability  of  rich  media.” 

After  enlisting  KnowledgeNet  to 
launch  a  pilot  blended  learning  program, 
Cisco  Systems  concluded  that  cost  savings 
were  $4,000  per  student  when  compared 
to  a  classroom-based  approach. 

Personal  learning 

Of  course,  those  who  need  to  learn  are 
beginning  to  expect  and  demand  more 
interaction,  better  graphics  and  a  general¬ 
ly  more  engaging  learning  experience. 


To  meet  those  expectations,  e-learning 
providers  will  have  to  construct  an  e-learn¬ 
ing  experience  that  can  be  personalized,  ani¬ 
mated,  full  of  relevant  examples  and  deliv¬ 
ered  live  by  human  instructors  in  real-time. 

We  may  be  closer  than  we  think. 
Lotus’  LearningSpace  environment,  for 
example,  offers  real-time,  simultaneous 
access  to  content — audio  and  video, 
shared  white  boards,  shared  applications, 
electronic  hand-raising,  participant  lists, 
private  messages,  chat  functionality  and 
more — to  create  a  virtual  classroom. 

IBM  Mindspan  services  used  Learn¬ 
ingSpace  to  help  IBM’s  management 
development  group  develop  a  global,  com¬ 
prehensive  management  training  program 
that  has  earned  international  awards  for  its 
e-learning  excellence.  The  program,  Basic 
Blue,  delivers  five  times  the  content  of 
previous  new-manager  programs  and  has 
reduced  the  cost  per  student  per  day  from 
$400  to  $135.  In  one  year,  the  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  for  5,000  new  managers  totaled  $24 
million. 

What’s  more,  reuse  of  learning  tem¬ 
plates  by  other  IBM  organizations  has 
resulted  in  substantial  savings.  Return  on 
investment  for  IBM  was  calculated  to  be 
57  to  1.  As  importantly,  99.9  percent  of 
those  asked  responded  that  they  felt  the 
overall  experience — the  e-learning  as  well 
as  the  face-to-face  labs — was  “valuable,” 
and  99.8  percent  said  they’d  recommend 
the  experience  to  others.  SD 
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that  thinks  about  the  future  in  different  ways.  His  com¬ 
pany  has  identified  five  different  approaches  to  thinking 
about  the  future.  Extrapolators  see  the  future  as  a  logi¬ 
cal  extension  of  the  past;  Pattern  Analysts  look  for  anal¬ 
ogous  situations  from  the  past  and  try  to  apply  those  to 
the  future;  Goal  Analysts  identify  powerful  entities 
with  the  ability  to  influence  the  future  and  try  to 
understand  their  objectives;  Counter  Punchers  seek  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  and  responsiveness;  and  Intu- 
itors  gather  as  much  information  as  they  can  and  then 
depend  on  their  subconscious  mind— and  intuition— 
for  useful  insights.  “You  want  all  five  types  of  people 
involved  in  your  forecasting  because  that  produces 
much  higher-quality  results,”  Vanston  says. 

"The  challenge  of  getting  people  to 
do  negative  scenarios  is  how  do 
you  find  opportunity  when  you're 
at  a  disadvantage?" 

-Chris  Ertei,  practitioner,  GBN 


A  heterogeneous  group  of  forecasters  should  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  several  different  forecasting  methods,  says  Scott 
Armstrong,  a  professor  of  marketing  at  The  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  “Use  two 
methods  instead  of  one,  like  role-playing  and  conjoint 
analysis,  and  you  reduce  errors  by  13  percent,”  he  advises. 

Teplitz  of  Research  Boston  cautions  that  even  a 
painstakingly  assembled  team  can  rely  too  much  on 
extrapolation.  “You  look  at  how  well  things  are  going 
right  now,  and  you  project  that  it’ll  stay  that  way,”  he 
says.  Many  technology  companies  felt  that  the  Internet 
boom  would  continue  indefinitely  and  made  forecasts 
accordingly.  Cisco  got  stuck  with  $2.5  billion  worth  of 
inventory  that  it  had  optimistically  built  last  year  for 
dotcoms  and  telcos  that  suddenly  stopped  buying. 

It’s  essential  to  encourage  forecasting  team  members 
with  counterintuitive — even  downright  gloomy — ideas 
about  the  future  to  speak  up.  One  way  to  ensure  you  have 
considered  some  of  the  worst-case  scenarios,  Teplitz  says, 
is  to  inject  some  devil’s  advocacy  into  the  forecasting 
process.  “Have  one  person  put  together  his  best  argu¬ 
ments  for  why  a  product  won’t  be  a  success,”  he  says. 
“Then,  make  sure  you’ve  addressed  those  arguments.” 

Most  companies  I  spoke  with  for  this  column  use 
forecasting  software  to  visualize  possible  changes  in 
demand.  But  very  few  said  they  gave  the  software 
precedence  over  human  judgment,  and  they  all  said  the 


software  was  most  accurate  when  trying  to  chart  sales 
of  existing  products  in  stable  markets.  “We  compare  the 
machine  forecasts  to  the  human  forecasts  every 
month,”  says  Jeremy  Wise,  a  senior  forecast  analyst  at 
Callaway  Golf,  who  uses  software  from  John  Galt  Solu¬ 
tions.  “We  want  to  make  sure  the  numbers  are  in  sync 
with  each  other.”  If  they’re  not,  Wise  wants  to  know 
why.  But  when  in  doubt,  he  says  the  human  forecast — 
derived  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  em 
sales,  production  and  finance — wins  out. 

Scenario  planning  is  about  as  different  from  tradi¬ 
tional  forecasting  as  a  finger  painting  is  from  a  coloring 
book.  As  practiced  by  organizations  such  as  GBN,  it’s 
designed  to  get  groups  to  imagine  dramatic  disconti¬ 
nuities  and  tell  stories  about  how  they  would  react. 
The  goal  is  a  number  of  stories  and  scenarios — along 
with  a  sense  of  their  relative  likelihood — that  can  help 
a  company  be  more  flexible  and  resilient  when  it 
encounters  challenging  situations. 

But  even  with  scenario  planning,  groups  naturally 
gravitate  toward  positive  scenarios  first— ones  that  see 
their  companies  succeeding  in  bountiful  markets.  “The 
challenge  of  getting  people  to  do  negative  scenarios,” 
says  Ertei  of  GBN,  “is  how  do  you  find  opportunity 
when  you’re  at  a  disadvantage.  When  you  get  managers 
together,  they  look  for  the  ax  first.”  Ertei  prods  them 
instead  to  look  for  ways  they  can  take  advantage  of 
competitors’  inactivity  or  retrenching. 

GBN  has  even  done  scenario-planning  exercises  relat¬ 
ing  to  its  own  demise.  They’ve  dubbed  it  the  Just  Do  It 
scenario,  in  which  more  companies  adopt  a  “beta  test” 
approach— launching  lots  of  different  initiatives  rapidly, 
sensing  which  ones  are  being  accepted  by  the  market, 
and  improving  them.  “That  would  lead  to  our  down¬ 
fall,”  Ertei  says.  Everyone  would  be  iteratively  inventing 
possible  futures,  and  they  wouldn’t  need  a  consultant  to 
walk  them  through  scenario-planning  exercises. 

In  conjuring  up  prospective  futures,  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  all  Pollyanna  and  not  a  bit  of  Eeyore.  The  goal  isn’t 
to  predict  what’s  ahead  precisely  but  to  envision  both 
positive  and  negative  outcomes,  understand  what  might 
prompt  them  and  consider  how  you  might  handle  each 
one.  “You’re  never  going  to  make  uncertainty  go  away,” 
says  Teplitz.  “But  you  can  certainly  improve  your  warn¬ 
ing  systems  and  your  ability  to  deal  with  it.”  fll 
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Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  would  categorize  himself  as  an  Intu- 
itor.  He  writes  a  weekly  column,  @Large,  for  The  Boston  Globe.  He  can 
be  reached  at  kirsner@att.net.  Send  comments  and  column  ideas  to 
ecosystem@darwinmag.  com. 
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That  placed  the  Order 

That  went  through  the  Dealer 

That  notified  Contracts 

That  alerted  Manufacturing 

That  checked  with  Accounting 

That  contacted  Shipping 

That  sent  the  Delivery 

That  sealed  the  Process 

That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 

That  we  Built. 


More  and  more  Global  2000  companies  have  discovered  that 
we  don't  just  connect  applications — we  automate  their  business 
processes.  To  get  the  full  story,  visit  www.crossworlds.com 
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Application  Service  Providers 


Renting  software  over  the  Internet 
through  an  application  service  provider 
is  still  a  risky  proposition.  Here's  how  to 
increase  your  odds  of  success  — and 
soften  the  blow  if  things  don't  work  out. 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


When  a  CIO  we'll  call  Tom  Anderson  got  socked 

with  the  news  that  his  application  service  provider  (ASP)  was  fold¬ 
ing,  taking  his  rented  e-commerce  website  with  it,  he  vowed  never 
to  put  his  business  in  such  jeopardy  again. 

The  safest  way  out  of  his  predicament  would  have  been  to  shuck 
the  shaky  ASP  concept  entirely,  but  Anderson  couldn't  afford  to  do 
that.  He  didn't  have  the  staff,  the  expertise  or  the  money  to  run  the 
website  himself.  Nor  could  he  let  the  site  fade  away.  It  was  aver¬ 
aging  $10,000  in  business  per  day. 

So  when  he  hired  a  second  ASP,  his  new  contract  didn't  just  have 
teeth,  it  had  fangs  and  claws  for  ripping  penalties  from  the  new 
provider  should  things  go  wrong. 

"If  the  company  we  chose  decided  to  go  into  the  pizza  business 
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“You  can’t  let  these  ASP  relationships  just  run  on  autopilot. 
There’s  a  lot  more  to  this  than  having  a  good  contract.” 

-STAN  LEPEAK,  CHIEF  RESEARCH  OFFICER,  AJUNTO 


and  get  out  of  this  ASP  nonsense,  we 
[wanted  to]  protect  ourselves  and  continue 
to  operate,”  recalls  Anderson,  who  works 
for  a  midsize  consumer  products  company. 
“We  had  penalties  and  clauses  and  clauses 
on  top  of  clauses  about  what  would  happen 
if  it  didn’t  work  right.  So,  we  thought, 
‘They  wouldn’t  be  agreeing  to  this  if  they 
didn’t  think  they  could  perform.’” 

Anderson’s  new  ASP  assured  him  that  it 
could  perform.  But  it  didn’t.  The  site  worked 
badly  from  the  start  and  customers  com¬ 
plained.  After  to  harrowing  days  online, 
Anderson  reduced  the  site  to  an  apology 
screen  and  had  to  keep  it  down  for  two 
months  while  the  ASP  made  repairs.  “The 
more  sales  you  get,  the  harder  it  is  not  to  be 
there,”  he  says. 

Anderson’s  tale  is  not  that  unusual  given 
the  current  state  of  the  ASP  market:  It’s  a 
small  pond  (just  $926  million  in  total  sales 
last  year,  according  to  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  company  IDC,  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  Darwin’s  publisher).  The  pond  is 
overstocked  with  startups  (as  many  as  1,200 
companies  call  themselves  ASPs,  according 
to  IDC)  that  have  few  customers  and  no 


profits  to  speak  of  (see  “The  Heat  Is  On,” 
Page  58).  Until  the  market  shakes  out  and 
matures,  you’d  be  wise  to  steer  clear  of 
ASPs  unless  you  absolutely  need  a  new 
piece  of  software  and  can’t  find  the  people 
or  the  time  to  do  it  yourself. 

If  you  really  must  take  the  plunge  now, 
don’t  even  consider  signing  on  with  an  ASP 
without  first  taking  steps  to  minimize  your 
vulnerability.  Here’s  a  look  at  the  issues 
some  of  the  pioneering  ASP  customers  are 
facing— and  how  they’re  managing  the  risks. 

SOUNDS  GOOD 

There’s  no  denying  the  logic  underlying  the 
ASP  concept.  Why  own  expensive,  com¬ 
plex  software  and  pay  an  army  of  IT  people 
to  run  it  when  you  can  rent  it  over  the 
Internet  by  the  sip?  ASPs  offer  a  way  to 
keep  your  business  strategy  from  getting 
hung  up  on  your  own  IT  department’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  install  and  maintain  new  software. 

History  makes  the  concept  seem 
inevitable.  Just  as  companies  stopped  main¬ 
taining  their  own  power  generators  as  soon 
as  a  cheap,  reliable  network  emerged  to  han¬ 
dle  the  job  for  them,  the  Internet  will  surely 
become  the  delivery  network  for 
software.  A  group  of  software 
“power  utilities”  will  emerge  to 
build  and  manage  software  for 
companies  so  they  can  focus  on 
their  main  businesses. 

Someday,  that  is. 

Right  now,  the  concept  is  a 
little  too  good  to  be  true.  Con¬ 
sider  Anderson’s  first  ASP  deal. 
He  paid  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000  up  front  to  his  ASP  for 


consulting,  application  development  and 
installation — a  fraction  of  what  it  would’ve 
cost  had  he  done  it  himself.  Then  for  a  flat 
monthly  rental  fee  and  a  2  percent  cut  of  his 
sales,  Anderson  got  a  fast,  fully  integrated 
e-commerce  system  that  handled  orders 
from  his  website  all  the  way  through  the 
warehouse  and  shipment  to  the  customer. 
He  and  his  already-overloaded  IT  staff 
didn’t  have  to  lift  a  finger  to  manage  the 
rented  software  or  the  computers  it  ran  on. 
The  ASP  did  everything. 

Until,  of  course,  the  ASP  announced  in 
an  e-mail  that  it  saw  no  way  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  its  business  model  and  was  shut¬ 
ting  down.  For  Anderson,  it  was  as  though 
a  big  chunk  of  his  IT  staff  had  suddenly 
quit — and  had  taken  the  website  with  them. 

He  needed  a  replacement,  and  fast.  But 
after  sending  requests  for  proposals  to  30 
ASPs  and  interviewing  20  of  them  in  depth, 
none  had  the  complete  package  that  his  first 
ASP  had  offered.  So  Anderson  had  to  pay 
his  new  ASP  $200,000  to  $300,000  to  cus¬ 
tomize  its  software  package  for  him.  He 
wasn’t  simply  renting  software  over  the 
Internet  anymore — the  classic  definition  of 
an  ASP — he  was  also  shelling  out  money  for 
custom  development.  But  at  least  he  won’t 
have  to  manage  it  himself.  He  also  insisted 
on  an  option  to  buy  the  software;  if  his  new 
ASP  goes  belly  up,  he  won’t  have  to  start 
from  scratch  with  the  software. 

When  things  went  sour  with  his  second 
ASP,  Anderson  had  the  right  to  walk  under 
the  toothy  terms  of  his  contract.  He  didn’t 
have  to  pay  the  first  month’s  fee  or  any 
other  month’s  fee  as  long  as  the  site 
remained  down.  But  because  no  one  else 


An  application  service  provider  (ASP) 
rents  out  software  over  the  Internet  for  a  monthly  fee. 


THE  COST:  Lower  up-front  costs  than  installing  a  system 
yourself  or  hiring  consultants  to  do  so;  long-term  savings  unproven 

THE  RISKS:  Immature,  unprofitable  market  with  no  clear 
winning  business  model  yet. 

THE  RETURN:  Requires  little  investment  in  people  and 
time  from  IT;  faster  than  installing  the  software  yourself. 
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Forget  the  wires. 

We  know 
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it’s  time  to  take  your  e-Business  applications 
wireless.  Know  how  to  do  it?  We  do.  We're 
iAnywhere  Solutions,  the  leading  global 
provider  of  anywhere,  anytime  mobile  and 
wireless  e-Business,  or  "m-Business",  solutions 
for  the  enterprise.  iAnywhere  Solutions  is 
the  one-stop  source  for  successful  m-Business 
solutions  with  our  hosting  capabilities, 
professional  services  and  comprehensive 
m-Business  technology  platform.  We've 
already  empowered  over  6  million  users  to 
get  their  solutions  to  market  quickly.  Now 
let  us  show  you  the  ropes.  Call  1-800-801-2069 
or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/onestop 


A  SYBASE  COMPANY 


Mobile  and  Wireless  Solutions 


www.ianywhere.com 
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offered  what  he  needed,  it  didn’t  matter. 
“Getting  credit  for  the  monthly  fee  doesn’t 
mean  diddly  if  the  site  isn’t  up,”  he  says.  In 
March,  when  he  was  still  waiting  for  his 
ASP  to  make  repairs,  he  lamented,  “We  are 
solely  dependent  on  a  group  we  have  no 
control  over  to  get  this  thing  fixed.” 

A  month  after  he  finally  had  his  site  back 
online,  Anderson  remains  wary.  “The 
question  now  is  will  my  second  ASP  sur¬ 
vive?”  he  wonders.  “Will  I  be  doing  this 
again  in  a  few  months?  Even  if  I  get  the  soft¬ 
ware,  getting  it  up  and  running  somewhere 
else  isn’t  something  you  can  do  in  a  couple 
weeks.  It  takes  at  least  three  months.” 

OUT  OIM  A  LIMB 

Funny  thing  is,  many  businesspeople 
would  describe  their  relationship  with  their 
internal  IT  department  as  one  of  helpless 
dependency.  That’s  why  Carey  Eisenhauer 
took  a  shot  on  an  ASP.  When  Eisenhauer, 
Internet  marketing  manager  for  Hershey 
Direct’s  online  chocolate  store,  Hershey- 
gifts.com,  first  proposed  the  website  to  his 
IT  department,  the  response  was  clear. 
“They  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  get 
into  this  Web  commerce  business,”  he  says. 
“They  didn’t  have  the  people  to  spare.” 

Eisenhauer’s  bosses  let  him  get  outside 


help  on  one  condition:  Make  money.  By 
renting  some  simple  e-commerce  software 
from  USinternetworking  (USi),  an  ASP 
based  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Eisenhauer  pays 
a  flat  monthly  fee  for  hosting,  maintenance 
and  minor  development.  So  far  sales  have 
stayed  ahead  of  his  costs.  The  downside  is 
that  the  USi  software  doesn’t  connect  with 
the  corporate  ERP  system  because  Her- 
shey’s  IT  department  can’t  spend  the  time 
to  build  a  link.  After  customers  enter  orders 
on  the  Web,  Eisenhauer  has  to  fulfill  them 
through  a  separate  Hershey  Direct  system. 

Eisenhauer  has  no  illusions  about  the 
level  of  support  he’s  likely  to  get  from  his  IT 
department.  It’s  up  to  him,  he  knows,  to 
create  his  own  Plan  B  if  things  go  bad  with 
USi.  His  online  chocolate  store  would  have 
a  better  shot  at  long-term  success  if  he  could 
get  his  IT  department’s  attention,  however. 
Ideally,  both  business  and  IT  executives 
should  remain  vigilant  about  the  risks  and 
opportunities  of  an  ASP  solution.  The  busi¬ 
ness  side  needs  to  make  sure  the  ASP  appli¬ 
cations  are  serving  the  goals  of  the  business, 
and  IT  needs  to  build  and  maintain  enough 
knowledge  about  the  ASP  application  and 
its  connections  to  other  systems  inside  the 
company  to  keep  things  going  should  the 
application— or  the  ASP— seize  up. 


“You  can’t  let  these  ASP  relationships  just 
run  on  autopilot,”  says  Stan  Lepeak,  chief 
research  officer  of  Ajunto,  a  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Pa. -based  software  and  research  com¬ 
pany.  “You  need  people  managing  the 
vendors  and  making  sure  the  applications 
can  run  in  an  emergency.  That’s  a  cost  that 
many  people  don’t  consider  up  front,  but 
they  should.  There’s  a  lot  more  to  this  than 
having  a  good  contract.” 

THERE'S  NO  GOING  BACK 

Now  that  he’s  taken  a  bite  of  the  ASP  apple, 
however,  Eisenhauer  isn’t  looking  back. 
Few  ASP  customers  do,  which  signals  that 
they  are  more  pioneer  than  piteous.  Dieter 
Schoenegger  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  his  e-commerce  website  back  in- 
house  after  his  first  ASP,  Pandesic  (the 
much-touted  but  now  defunct  joint  venture 
between  SAP  and  Intel),  dumped  him  last 
year.  “I  would  never  do  this  myself,”  says 
Schoenegger,  CTO  of  Adidas  America,  the 
U.S.  division  of  the  European  footwear  and 
apparel  giant.  “To  build  the  applications 
and  the  infrastructure  and  manage  it  your¬ 
self— it  just  doesn’t  make  any  sense.” 

Like  Anderson,  Schoenegger  had  a  hard 
time  finding  a  replacement  for  his  first  ASP. 
So  he  created  one  himself.  He  convinced 


Survival  Tactics 


YOUR  ASP  MAY  GO  UNDER-OR 
YOU  MIGHT  DECIDE  TO  VOTE  IT 
OFF  THE  ISLAND.  HERE'S  HOW  TO 
PROTECT  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


■  The  risks  are  great  — don't  hire  an  ASP 
unless  you  have  to. 


■  Craft  a  contract  that  protects  your 
business  — but  don't  rely  on  it.  Assign 
business  and  IT  people  to  manage  the 
ASP  relationship. 

■  Instead  of  renting,  consider  owning  — 
or  getting  an  option  to  buy  — your  ASP 
software  so  you  can  run  it  yourself  if 
things  go  bad. 

■  Get  copies  of  your  important  data 
from  the  ASP  regularly. 
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Business  would  never  let  it  happen.  Neither 
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Recess  denied. 

Insufficient  resources.  Stock  market 
unavailable  this  afternoon.  Please 
try  tomorrow. 
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Cutsey  Business  Systems,  a  small,  North 
Bay,  Ontario-based  consulting  and  software 
development  company  specializing  in  ERP 
for  the  distribution  and  catalog  industries, 
to  contract  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  ASP 
infrastructure  provider,  Allegrix.  Cutsey 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  software  while  Allegrix 
manages  the  servers  and  Internet  pipes. 
Adidas  paid  “not  more  than  $250,000”  up 
front  for  the  software,  says  John  Cutsey, 
president  and  founder  of  Cutsey.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  system  won  t  exceed  $2  million 
during  the  course  of  Adidas’s  three-year 
contract  with  Cutsey,  according  to  Schoe- 
negger.  Cutsey’s  approach  of  assembling 
and  managing  Adidas’s  ASP  supply  chain  is 
typical  of  how  many  small  ASPs  divvy  up 
the  task  of  software  management. 

DON'T  BANK  ON  SAVING  BIG  BUCKS 

Schoenegger  is  confident  that  the  new  deal 
saves  him  money.  But  sometimes  using  an 
ASP  doesn’t  yield  any  savings  at  all.  After 
Anthony  Colaluca,  CFO  of  Novient,  a  small 
Atlanta-based  software  company,  calculated 
the  cost  of  hiring  consultants  to  install  a 
new  ERP  system  and  finding  a  database 
analyst  and  a  systems  administrator  to  run 
it,  he  decided  to  go  with  USi — even  though 
the  cost  was  marginally  higher  than  doing  it 
himself.  Three  factors  swayed  him:  the  time 
and  headache  of  setting  up  the  installation 
project,  the  dim  prospects  of  finding  the 
staff  he  needed  to  run  it,  and  the  ability  to 
spread  out  the  cost  over  his  three-year  con¬ 
tract.  “It’s  like  the  ability  to  lease  or  finance 
the  implementation  over  time,”  he  says. 

Unlike  most  other  ASPs  that  parcel  out 
pieces  of  the  job  to  subcontractors,  USi  han¬ 
dles  everything.  The  key  benefit  of  this  all- 
in-one  solution  is  that  there  is  only  one  poor 
soul  to  blame  when  things  go  wrong.  “You 
need  one  entity  housing  the  application,  the 
data,  the  equipment  and  leasing  the  lines 
you  use  to  get  at  the  data,”  says  K.  Shawn 


THE  HEAT  IS  ON 

ASPs  ARE  A  GREAT  CONCEPT.  BUT  ARE  THEY  A  VIABLE  BUSINESS? 

No  one  disputes  that  the  application  service  provider  (ASP)  concept  of 
renting  software  over  the  Internet  has  a  promising  future.  But  reality 
is  always  much  harsher  than  concept.  After  three  years  of  trying, 
ASPs  still  aren't  making  any  money.  Some  critics  argue  that  they 
never  will  — at  least  not  using  the  business  model  that  launched  the 
market.  Under  that  model,  ASPs  license  software  from  big  software  develop¬ 
ers  like  Microsoft  or  SAP  and  install  and  support  the  software  for  individual 
customers  for  a  monthly  rental  fee.  Critics  say  the  model  is  inefficient  and 
unprofitable.  ASPs  must  sink  too  much  time  and  money  into  customizing 
broad  software  applications,  such  as  enterprise  resource  planning  or  customer 
relationship  management,  to  fit  each  company's  particular  needs  and  quirks 
and  to  hook  into  old,  customized  applications  that  lurk  behind  corporate  walls. 

Some  ASPs,  such  as  Lexington,  Mass. -based  Surebridge,  embrace  the  inef¬ 
ficiencies  and  try  to  make  money  by  becoming  small  customers'  ASP  of 
choice  for  a  broad  portfolio  of  applications  delivered  over  the  Internet.  That 
approach  makes  sense  for  customers  that  have  legacy  applications  they  need 
to  connect  with.  But  it's  tough  for  the  ASP  to  gain  economies  of  scale  since 
each  customer  is  slightly  different  and  upgrades,  changes  and  maintenance 
need  to  be  done  individually. 

Another  ASP  business  model  relies  on  industry  specialization  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  for  the  ASP  and  better  profit  margins,  at  least  theoretically. 
Campbell,  Calif.-based  Portera  Systems,  for  instance,  offers  a  Web-based  appli¬ 
cation  for  industries  that  bill  clients  by  the  hour.  Portera  customizes  its  billing 
software  by  industry— for  example,  consulting  or  advertising  — not  by  company. 
There's  just  one  centralized  delivery  platform  that  all  customers  access.  When 
Portera  wants  to  update  its  applications  it  does  so  once  rather  than  individually 
for  each  customer.  But  unlike  "traditional"  ASPs,  Portera  builds  its  own  applica¬ 
tions,  and  that  monumental  cost  has  kept  it  in  the  red  so  far. 

Still,  that  kind  of  vertical  industry  specialization,  combined  with  lean,  Web- 
based  application  access,  is  the  latest  great  hope  for  bringing  the  ASP  concept 
to  widespread  market  acceptance.  "What  really  matters  [to  profitability]  for 
ASPs  is  being  able  to  truly  offer  a  single  solution  to  many  different  entities  at 
once,"  says  Rich  Shapero,  managing  partner  for  Crosspoint  Ventures,  a  VC 
firm  in  Woodside,  Calif.  "The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  offer  applications 
specifically  tailored  to  an  industry  rather  than  offering  a  horizontal  application 
that's  customized  on  a  company-by-company  basis."  -C.  Koch 
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Introducing  Corporate  E-mail  PLUS. 

The  way  wireless  e-mail  should  be. 

It's  what  your  employees  need  to  be  truly  productive.  So  give  it 
to  them — with  the  only  solution  that  combines  the  security  of 
wireless  corporate  e-mail  from  BlackBerry™  and  the  speed  of 
Interactive  Messaging  PLUS.  So  now  your  employees  can 
communicate  and  share  information  wherever  and  whenever 
they  need  to.*  Isn't  it  about  time  you  found  the  wireless  solution 
that  does  more  for  your  business? 

CingularSM  MyBizSM  Interactive  offers  a  range  of  smart  wireless  data 
solutions  including  Corporate  E-mail  PLUS.  Call  1-866-281-7545  or  visit 
cingularinteractive.com/ce30  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  your  business  today. 
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WIRELESS  EMAIL  SOLUTION 

Cingular  Interactive  is  a  business  unit  of  Cingular  Wireless,  a  joint  venture  of  eleven  companies  including  SBC  and  BellSouth. 
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What  do  you  have  to  say? 


Application  Service  Providers 


ASP  FIELD  GUIDE 


NOT  ALL  APPLICATION  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL. 

THE  MORE  COMPONENTS  OF  SOFTWARE  MANAGEMENT  YOU  FARM  OUT, 
THE  LESS  WORK  FOR  YOU-AND  THE  GREATER  THE  RISk" 

C 

Full-Service  ASPs  m. 


Critser,  IT  coordinator  for  Henderson, 

Ky. 'based  Sights  Denim  Systems.  “Oth¬ 
erwise,  if  there’s  a  break  anywhere  along 
that  line  there  is  an  out  for  someone  to 
say  it  isn’t  them.” 

TAKING  PRECAUTIONS 

Like  other  risk-averse  ASP  customers 
today,  Critser  takes  other  precautions  to 
prevent  a  software  flameout  should  his 
small  ASP,  Vobix,  go  under.  He  decided 
to  pay  for  his  ERP  software  from 
Microsoft  Great  Plains  instead  of  renting 
it  from  Vobix.  He  also  bought  the  servers 
it  runs  on  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  share 
space  on  Vobix’s  servers  with  other  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  things  get  bad,  he  can  back  a 
U-Haul  up  to  his  ASP’s  data  center,  grab 
his  servers  and  software,  and  go  home. 

As  an  added  safety  measure,  each  week 
Critser  has  the  ASP  send  him  a  tape  of 
all  the  week’s  computer  transactions. 

But  Critser  is  willing  to  go  to  such  lengths 
because  Vobix  lets  him  mesh  together  many 
complex  systems  that  he  would  have  had 
difficulty  integrating  himself.  Sights  Denim 
Systems,  which  beats  designer  jeans  into 
various  precise  levels  of  deconstruction  and 
blueness,  has  locations  in  Mexico,  Turkey 
and  Kentucky,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
ERP  system.  Instead  of 
connecting  them  with 
costly  private  phone 
lines,  Critser  simply 
gives  them  all  high¬ 
speed  Internet  connec¬ 
tions  so  they  can  access  his  servers  at  Vobix. 

Though  it’s  difficult  to  imagine  feeling 
comfortable  putting  your  company’s  most 
important  operational  and  financial  data  on 
the  Internet,  worries  about  data  security 
have  largely  evaporated.  This  is  one  area 
where  ASPs  have  an  unshakeable  economy 
of  scale.  They  can  spread  out  the  cost  of 
building  a  secure  firewall  system,  multiple 


WHAT  THEY  DO: 

■  Own  and  manage  the  IT  infrastructure  (Internet  access  and  servers) 
Own  the  software  (they  develop  it  or  lease  it  from  a  software  vendor) 

■  Handle  software  installation,  upgrades,  user  training  and  support 

■  Oversee  basic  software  maintenance 


WHAT  YOU  DO: 

■  Manage  the  ASP 
relationship 


Managed  Service  Providers 
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WHAT  THEY  DO: 

■  Own  and  manage  the  technology 
infrastructure 

■  Oversee  basic  software  maintenance 

WHAT  YOU  DO: 

*  Own  the  software 

Handle  software  installation,  upgrades,  user 
training  and  support 

Manage  the  ASP  relationship 

Infrastructure  Providers 


WHAT  THEY  DO: 
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-C.Koch 

darwinmag.com  For  more  back¬ 
ground  on  the  ASP  CONCEPT,  see  "When  a 
Stranger  Calls,"  Darwin,  June/July  2000  or 
visit  www.  darwinmag.  com/printlinks. 


Internet  connections  and  duplicate  infra¬ 
structures  across  all  their  customers.  Critser 
is  happy  to  be  rid  of  an  expensive,  compli¬ 
cated  duty  that  he  struggled  with  for  years. 
“My  data  is  safer  with  them  than  it  could 
ever  be  with  me,”  he  says  flatly. 

Ironically,  Critser’s  data  is  probably  safer 
than  the  business  model  of  his  ASP.  That’s 
why  an  exit  strategy  is  critical.  Ed  Vincent 
knows.  When  Pandesic 
went  down  last  year,  it 
nearly  took  his  business 
with  it.  Vincent,  CEO 
of  CityStuff.com,  which 
sells  lobsters  from 
Boston,  cheesecake  from  New  York  and 
other  unique  city-based  gifts,  says  he  blew  a 
half-million  on  employees  and  consultants 
to  adapt  his  website  to  Pandesic’s  software 
and  never  got  it  working  to  his  satisfaction 
before  the  ASP  folded.  “That  $500,000 
investment  turned  to  zero  and  crippled  our 
business  for  six  months,”  he  says.  “It  was  the 
worst  mistake  I  ever  made.” 


Other  dotcomers  in  Vincent’s  situation 
never  emerged  from  the  debacle — their  VC 
backers  pulled  out  when  they  heard  that 
Pandesic  wouldn’t  finish  building  their 
sites.  But  Vincent  had  a  Plan  B.  He  and  his 
staff  had  developed  their  own  e-commerce 
software  for  the  site  before  signing  on  with 
Pandesic.  When  Pandesic  went  down,  Vin¬ 
cent’s  software  went  back  up,  saving  the 
fledgling  business  from  possible  ruin. 

Casting  your  lot  with  an  ASP  today 
means  that  like  Vincent,  you  can  tell  your 
children  you  were  one  of  the  first  adopters 
of  a  concept  that  will  be  dominant  by  the 
time  they  start  using  big  corporate  software 
systems.  But  those  stories  will  likely  be  war 
stories  unless  you  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  yourself  and  your  company 
while  the  ASP  market  grows  up.  PI 

Executive  Editor  and  oatmeal  addict  Christopher  Koch 
dreams  of  one  day  running  an  ASP  out  of  his  basement. 
OatsASAP  will  deliver  oatmeal  via  the  Web  for  a  monthly 
fee.  He  can  be  reached  at  ckoch@darwinmag.com. 
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FORGET  WHAT  YOU  KNEW  ABOUT  BRANDING. 

THE  WEB  CHANGES  EVERYTHING. 

FOUR  EXPERTS  EXPLAIN  HOW  AND  WHY. 

By  Sari  Kalin 

brand  new 


MY  BOSS  CONFESSES  TO  HAVING  BOUGHT  THREE  SOCK  PUPPETS  FROM 
Pets.com.  He  ordered  one  for  each  of  his  two  young  daughters  and  has  the  third  tucked 
away  in  his  attic  — in  its  original  box  — waiting  to  be  listed  on  eBay  when  the  market  for  sock 
puppets  spikes.  That's  all  he  ever  bought  from  Pets.com  — one  reason,  perhaps, 
whythe  company  is  no  longerin  business.  Pets.com  spent  untold  millions  on 
advertising  to  make  the  sock  puppet,  and  by  extension,  the  company  itself, 
a  well-known  brand.  The  puppet  appeared  on  Good  Morning  America  and 
was  interviewed  by  People.  Yet  fame  wasn't  enough  to  ensure  fortune. 
Pets. corn's  demise  raises  the  question:  Does  branding  still  matter?  And  if  it 
does,  how  has  the  Web  changed  branding  — and  what  do  companies  need  to  do  to  adapt 
to  that  change?  Darwin  asked  four  marketing  gurus  to  share  their  opinions  on  the  topic. 
And  you're  invited  to  continue  the  debate  online  at  www.darwinmag.com/print/inks. 
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scott  bedbury 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  per¬ 
son  thought  of  branding  as  that 
creative  thing  you  do  with  the 
name  of  a  product.  Or  it  meant  de¬ 
signing  a  new  wrapper.  Or  maybe  it  was 
the  print  or  television  advertising  that 
relayed  the  brand  message.  But  that  was  a 
simpler  time,  when  there  were  far  fewer 
media  vehicles  and  less  competition  in 
most  product  categories. 

Today,  branding  is  everything— and  I 
mean  everything.  Brands  are  not  simply 
products  or  services.  Brands  are  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  images  that  people  have  in 
their  heads  about  a  particular  company  and 


a  particular  mark.  Brands  absorb  every¬ 
thing  around  them  like  Imelda  Marcos  in 
the  shoe  department  at  Nordstrom.  Mar¬ 
quee  brands  suffer  if  they  show  up  at  retail 
in  a  sea  of  poor  quality  products  or  in  a 
questionable  store. 

We  often  underestimate  how  long  brands 
can  hold  on  to  a  negative  association,  even  if 
it’s  just  water  cooler  talk  about  a  car  that 
continually  breaks  down.  The  Web  has 
increased  the  consuming  public’s  ability  to 
rant  or  rave  about  a  company  or  service. 
Smart  companies  now  recognize 
the  necessity  of  being  responsive  to 
the  criticisms,  in  real-time,  and  of 
making  sure  the  brand  is  consis¬ 
tent— and  is  as  good  as  it  can  be— 


wherever  it  shows  up,  and  even  after  the  sale 
has  been  made.  The  tools  the  salespeople  use 
to  sell  it,  public  relations  efforts  and  follow¬ 
up  customer  service  all  must  reflect  brand 
values  and  impart  a  consistent  brand  image. 

Most  Web-based  retailers  still  don’t  fully 
understand  merchandising,  particularly 
from  the  brand’s  perspective.  A  lot  of  brands 
are  pulling  their  hair  out,  especially  over 
some  of  the  unauthorized  sites  that  just  say, 
“Here  is  the  item  or  the  brand,  and  here  is 
the  price,”  and  do  nothing  to  explain — 


SCOTT  BEDBURY,  the  CEO  of  BrancJstream,  a 
Seattle-based  marketing  consultancy,  paid  his 
marketing  dues  at  Nike,  where  he  was  worldwide 
advertising  director  during  the  "Just  Do  It"  cam¬ 
paign,  and  as  CMO  at  Starbucks. 
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much  less  leverage — what  makes  that  prod- 
uct  unique.  To  make  matters  worse,  lots  of 
consumers  are  looking  for  information  and 
brand  cues,  and  Web  retailers  that  fail  to 
deliver  those  will  lose  the  sale  to  someone 
who  does.  Price  is  not  everything. 

In  this  increasingly  customer-centric 
world  retailers  must  also  respect  brands. 
Priceline.com  found  out  the  hard  way  that 
brands  do  matter  and  that  they  can  wield 
significant  power.  Its  “name  your  own 
price”  model  assumes  that  consumers  are 
willing  to  buy  a  ticket  on  any  major  full-ser¬ 


REGIS  MCKENNA,  chairman  of  The  McKenna  Group  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has  spent  more  than  30  years 
in  Silicon  Valley,  marketing  such  innovations  as  Intel's 
launch  of  the  first  microprocessor  and  Apple's  launch 
of  the  first  PC. 


vice  airline  or  affiliate,  regardless  of  the 
brand,  just  based  on  price;  Priceline  doesn’t 
tell  customers  which  airline  they’ll  be  flying 
on  until  they’ve  bought  the  tickets.  And 
when  Priceline’s  stock  was  flying  high, 
founder  Jay  Walker  openly  questioned  the 
value  of  brands  and  pointed  to  price  as  the 
only  thing  that  really  mattered.  Eventually 
the  airline  and  hotel  brands  woke  up  and 
found  a  way  to  begin  disintermediating 
Priceline  from  the  sale  of  discounted  seats 
while  maintaining  control  of  how  their 
brands  were  represented  to  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  Most  airlines  now 
book  the  majority  of  their  Web 
tickets  through  their  own  sites. 

Manufacturers  must  also  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  can  no  longer 


make  one  product  and  ship  it  to  anything 
that  walks,  on  or  off  the  Web,  and  then  turn 
their  back  on  what  happens  next  at  retail. 
With  price  as  the  only  major  means  of  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  the  retailers  eventually  get  hurt 
by  someone  more  desperate  than  them— and 
there  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  desperate 
merchants.  Eventually,  price  points  and 
profit  margins  collapse  and  the  brand  gets 
hammered  because  the  value  proposition  in 
the  minds  of  the  consumer— and  the  mer¬ 
chant — has  been  doomed  or  at  least  proven 
to  be  schizophrenic.  By  creating  a  wider  vari¬ 
ety  of  unique  products,  many  specific  to  a 
particular  channel,  customer  segment  or 
merchant,  brands  and  retailers  stand  a  greater 
chance  of  protecting  their  margins.  Brands 
that  mass  customize,  take  control  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution  and  understand  the  impact  of 
emerging  technologies  will  do  well.  Those 
that  create  undifferentiated  products  and  sell 
to  anything  that  walks  will  eventually  go  out 
of  business.  It  is  that  simple. 

regis  mckenna 

Branding  is  overrated.  On  aver¬ 
age,  U.S.  corporations  lose  half  of 
their  customers  every  five  years, 

half  of  their  employees  every  four  years, 
and  half  of  their  investors  every  year, 
according  to  Frederick  Reichheld,  author 
of  The  Loyalty  Effect.  That  doesn’t  sound  to 
me  like  a  lot  of  loyalty.  And  I  thought  that 
branding  was  supposed  to  keep  people 
coming  back  for  more.  Meanwhile,  we 
champion  entrepreneurs  because  we  want 
them  to  establish  new  brands.  In  effect, 
venture  capitalists  are  betting  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  that  people 
will  be  disloyal  and  forgo  the  brands 
they’re  now  using  in  favor  of  something 
new.  Traditional  marketing  and  branding 
strategies  haven’t  helped  most  big  corpora¬ 
tions  either.  If  you  look  at  the  top  50  of  the 
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Fortune  500  in  1989,  you'll  see  that  10  years 
later,  39  had  dropped  from  the  Fortune  50. 
These  are  the  companies  that  spend  the 
most  money  advertising  and  promoting 
their  brands. 

So  what  is  a  brand  supposed  to  do? 
Encourage  customers  to  be  loyal?  Help  a 
company  build  its  position  and  long-term 
viability?  The  $300  billion  or  $400  billion 
spent  on  promotions  annually  during  the 
past  20  years  has  not  achieved  much  in 
terms  of  lasting  corporate  performance. 

Take  the  branding  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  10  years  ago.  Today,  we’re  all  drinking 
Starbucks — not  Folgers,  not  Maxwell  House. 
Those  might  still  be  brands  bought  in  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  but  the  brand  most  people  iden¬ 
tify  with  is  the  one  that  popped  up  on  a 
corner  in  their  neighborhood.  And  that 
brand  didn’t  make  its  presence  in  our  lives 
through  promotion  and  advertising;  it  did  so 
by  actually  building  service  centers  in  our 
communities. 

Branding  has  become  a  religion  in  most 
corporations,  and  it’s  very  hard  to  dislodge 
it,  because  people  believe  that  the  brand 
itself  is  something  that  changes  consumer 
behavior.  We  tend  to  think  that  branding 
comes  first  and  the  company’s  success  fol¬ 
lows.  In  fact,  when  you  look  at  most  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  products  came  first,  they  built 
their  infrastructures,  and  their  brands 
evolved  along  with  the  success  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  over  many,  many  decades. 
Let’s  take  Coca-Cola  as  an  example.  Every 
day  around  the  world,  1  billion  people  buy 
a  Coca-Cola  product.  Now,  take  away 
Coca-Cola’s  bottlers.  Take  away  its  distrib¬ 
utors.  Take  away  its  retail  centers.  Take 
away  its  130  years  of  experience  dealing 
with  the  retail  environment,  and  its  con¬ 
stant  attempt  to  create  new  products.  And 
Coke’s  ads  wouldn’t  work.  The  belief  today 
is  that  you  can  create  a  Coke  simply  by 
running  ads.  And  I  say,  no,  you  have  to 


build  that  infrastructure,  and  that’s  not 
easy.  It’s  expensive,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  develop  so  that  it  becomes  a  presence  in 
people’s  lives. 

The  Internet  has  certainly  changed  the 
way  in  which  you  brand  products,  but  not 
in  the  way  most  marketers  think.  The  Inter¬ 
net  is  not  a  broadcast  medium  like  television. 
It  is  much  more  of  a  service  medium  in 
which  you  allow  people  to  interact  and 
exchange  information  with  you.  And  it’s 
going  to  take  another  decade  before  we  really 
learn  how  to  use  the  Internet  effectively.  We 
have  had  more  than  500  years  to  learn  how 
to  use  print  as  an  effective  medium,  and  it 
took  a  long  time  for  the  radio  and  television 
to  become  effective. 

Everything  that  companies  are  doing  on 
the  Web  today  is  practice.  People  criticize 
the  dotcoms,  and  so  do  I.  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  were  social  experiments.  And  social 
experiments  with  technology  have  gone  on 
as  long  as  I’ve  been  in  Silicon  Valley — more 
than  40  years.  Intel  was  once  in  the  watch 
business;  Texas  Instruments  and  National 
Semiconductor  were  in  watches,  toys  and 
games.  There’s  a  lot  of  technology  that  we 
believe  has  applications,  but  then  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  experiments  with  it  to  see  how  you 
can  deliver  those  applications  or  technolo¬ 
gies  in  useful  forms.  And  that  isn’t  an  instant 
conclusion.  It  often  takes  the  experience  of 
failure  and  time  to  learn  and  evolve. 

john  hagel 

We  are  on  the  cusp  of  a  major 
shift  in  how  we  think  about 

branding.  Historically,  a  brand  has  been 
a  promise  that  says,  “If  you  buy  this  prod¬ 
uct  or  buy  from  my  company,  you  can  rely 
on  me  because  of  the  attributes  attached  to 
the  brand.”  We’re  going  to  see  a  new  kind  of 
branding  emerge,  a  much  more  customer- 
centric  branding  where  the  promise  is,  “I 


know  you  as  an  individual  customer  better 
than  anyone  else,  and  you  can  trust  me  to 
assemble  the  right  products  or  services  to 
meet  your  individual  needs.” 

This  is  a  huge  change  that  will  take  a  long 
time  to  play  out.  But  a  lot  of  companies  are 
doing  bits  and  pieces  of  it.  Amazon.com  is 
using  its  profiles  of  customers  to  increasingly 
fine-tune  the  recommendations  it  can  give 
them.  Charles  Schwab  is  doing  a  very  good 
job  of  starting  to  personalize  offerings  to 
investors  and  go  beyond  its  original  discount 
brokerage  model.  Most  product  companies 
can  go  a  significant  distance  toward  enhanc¬ 
ing  their  customer  focus,  especially  given  the 
capabilities  and  technologies  available  on  the 
Internet.  But  there  are  limits.  At  some  point, 
a  company  is  going  to  have  to  make  a  funda- 
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JOHN  HAGEL,  chief  strategy  officer  at  entrepreneurial 
operating  company  Twelve  Entrepreneuring  in  San 
Francisco,  was  formerly  a  principal  and  head  of  the 
e-commerce  practice  at  McKinsey  &  Co.  He  is  the 
author  Net  Worth:  Shaping  Markets  When  Customers 
Make  the  Rules  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1999). 


mental  choice:  What  business  is  it  really  in? 
A  company  such  as  Ford  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  is  prepared  to  sell  General  Motors 
cars  if  that  is  the  best  solution  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  customer.  As  soon  as  it  crosses  that 
bridge,  it  is  no  longer  a  product  company;  it 
is  a  customer  relationship  business.  And  it 
has  a  greater  potential  to  build  a  deeper 
customer-focused  brand  because  now  its 
promise  will  go  beyond  Ford  cars. 

The  mantra  for  many  years  in  direct  mar¬ 
keting  and  even  on  the  Internet  was  the 


notion  of  one-to-one  market¬ 
ing.  Immediately  that  creates  a 
mental  model  of  one  vendor 
dealing  with  one  customer  at  a 
time  and  creating  a  walled  gar¬ 
den  around  that  relationship. 
That’s  a  much  too  narrow  and 
ultimately  self-defeating  way 
of  viewing  the  potential  of 
these  electronic  networks. 
What  customers  really  want 
are  many  vendors  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  want  to  leverage 
the  full  capability  of  the  net¬ 
work  to  access  whatever  re¬ 
sources  they  need  from 
wherever  they  are — and  they 
want  them  bundled  together 
in  ways  that  are  convenient 
and  accessible  and  tailored  to 
them  as  individual  customers. 

Peer-to-peer  computer  ar¬ 
chitectures  (such  as  the  Nap¬ 
ster  music  file-sharing  model), 
and  more  broadly  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  networks  to  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  interact  with  each 
other,  create  a  wealth  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  vendors  willing 
to  become  a  trusted  agent  on 
behalf  of  customers.  Each  cus¬ 
tomer  is  not  only  communi¬ 
cating  with  many  vendors  at 
the  same  time  but  also  with  other  cus¬ 
tomers,  hearing  their  experiences  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  learning  how  to  better  use  their 
products. 

When  I  was  a  consultant  with  McKinsey 
and  Co.,  I  would  go  into  a  Fortune  500 
company  and  talk  with  senior  managers 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  network  to  con¬ 
nect  customers  with  each  other.  First,  they 
would  be  puzzled  because  it’s  a  new  con¬ 
cept.  Then  they  would  be  excited  about  it: 
“If  I  have  a  great  product,  customers  will 


talk  about  it  with  each  other  and  sell  more 
of  my  product  for  me.”  But  next  they’d 
think,  “No  product  is  perfect.  You  mean  my 
customers  are  going  to  talk  with  each  other 
about  my  product’s  flaws?” 

Then  I  would  say,  “I’ll  go  on  the  Web  and 
find  at  least  five  discussion  forums  where 
people  are  actively  discussing  your  products 
and  services.”  The  point  is,  this  is  not  a 
choice.  It  is  going  to  happen.  The  only 
choice  you  have  is  how  to  participate  in  that 
discussion.  And  think  about  it  with  an 
opportunity  mind-set:  Companies  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  market  research  to  try 
to  get  customers  to  tell  them  what  they 
think  about  their  products.  Being  able  to 
create  a  capability  on  the  Internet  where 
you  have  24/7  focus  groups,  where  cus¬ 
tomers  are  actively  discussing  your  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  actually  a  pretty  exciting  notion. 

al  ries 

The  Web  has  caused  problems 

for  many  brands  because  most  com¬ 
panies  think  of  the  Web  as  just  another 
advertising  medium,  like  radio,  television, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  I  am  strongly 
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opposed  to  that  view.  True,  the  Web  is  a 
mass  communication  medium.  The  differ' 
ence  between  the  Web  and  any  other  mass 
medium  is  that  the  Web  is  interactive.  The 
user  of  the  message  is  in  charge,  not  the 
sender.  And  guess  what?  People  don’t  want 
advertising.  As  a  result,  when  you  try  to 
advertise  on  the  Web,  people  turn  it  off. 
They  don’t  pay  attention.  Assuming  the 
Web  will  be  the  same  kind  of  a  medium  as 
television  causes  the  biggest  mistake  in 
branding— thinking,  Now  we  can  build  our 
brand  on  the  Web.  No,  you  can’t. 

Having  said  that,  the  Web  is  a  very  good 
spawning  ground  for  new  brands.  What 
are  the  successful  brands  on  the  Web? 
Amazon.com,  America  Online,  eBay, 
Monster.com,  Yahoo — new  brands  that 
were  created  specifically  for  this  new 
medium.  You  build  a  powerful  Web  brand 
by  making  the  brand  itself  interactive. 
Amazon.com  is  interactive,  unlike  a  book¬ 
store  where  you  have  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  aisles  and  look  at  all  the  books, 
which  are  arrayed  in  whatever  way  the 
bookstore  wants  to  arrange  them. 

If  you’re  an  established  company  with  a 
well-known  brand,  the  first  question  you 
should  ask  yourself  is,  “Should  we  move 
our  distribution  of  this  brand  to  the  Web?” 
Cisco  now  does  go  percent  of  its  business 
on  the  Web;  Dell  Computer  does  60  per¬ 
cent.  Cisco,  Dell  and  Charles  Schwab  are 
moving  to  the  Web  and  in  a  sense  are 
becoming  Web  brands  much  like  Amazon 
and  Monster.com. 

You  could  also  decide  to  create  a  new 
brand  for  the  Web,  and  leave  your  existing 
brand  in  the  real  world.  I  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  try  to  make  an  existing  brand  such 
as  Wal-Mart  a  Web  brand  as  well.  Every 
real -world  company  should  have  a  website, 
but  it  should  be  an  information  site,  not  a 
branding  or  business  site.  It  should  be  a 
place  to  go  if  you  want  more  information 
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about  a  company,  its  products, 
dealerships  or  whatever.  But  you 
shouldn’t  have  a  Web  business 
and  a  real-world  business  because 
sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to 
conflict  and  be  incompatible. 

Take  Nike.  I  don’t  think  it  should  sell 
sneakers  on  the  Web.  People  usually  want 
to  try  on  shoes  before  they  buy  them.  Also, 
Nike  is  competing  with  its  retailers.  If  the 
company  builds  up  a  big  business  on  the 
Internet,  then  its  dealers  would  say,  “Hey, 
I’ll  shift  to  Reebok  if  you  are  going  to  com¬ 
pete  with  me.” 

The  decision  whether  to  become  a  Web 
brand  or  start  a  new  brand  for  the  Web  is 
important  enough  for  the  CEO  to  get 
involved.  A  number  of  questions  need  to  be 
answered.  Is  the  brand  fashionable?  Fash¬ 
ion  products  are  probably  not  well  sold  on 
the  Net.  If  it  is  more  of  a  commodity  like  a 
computer,  where  you  can  see  what  it  looks 
like  but  you  don’t  have  to  try  it  on,  maybe 


that  is  a  good  business  for  the  Net. 

Shipping  and  delivery  costs  are  another 
big  factor.  One  of  the  problems  with  com¬ 
panies  such  as  the  now-defunct  Webvan 
delivering  groceries  is  that  it’s  an  expensive 
delivery  of  relatively  inexpensive  stuff. 

Ordering  pizza  on  the  Net,  however,  will 
likely  be  a  big  part  of  the  home  delivery  pizza 
business.  Pizza  companies  already  deliver. 
Their  profit  margin  is  high  compared  with 
grocers’,  so  that  allows  for  the  payment  of  the 
delivery  cost.  There  are  a  lot  of  advantages  to 
ordering  on  the  Net  as  opposed  to  the  tele¬ 
phone.  If  I  were  a  pizza  company,  I  would  be 
shifting  my  business  to  the  Net.  PI 


How  has  the  Web  affected  your  brand?  Let  Senior  Editor 
Sari  Kalin  know  at  skalin@darwinmag.com. 
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Industrial  Automation 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


THE  PROMISE  OF  REMOTE-CONTROLLED  AUTOMATION  IS  FINALLY  MAKING 
HEADWAY  IN  MANUFACTURING  SETTINGS  AND  MAINTENANCE  APPLICATIONS. 

WHAT  TOOK  IT  SO  LONG? 

For  decades  popular  culture  has  anticipated  — 

ambivalently— the  arrival  of  fully  automated  workplaces.  We 
imagined  largely  depopulated  domains  where  really  smart  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  occurred  with  only  minimal  human  involve¬ 
ment.  Products  would  transit  from  raw  materials  to  finished 
goods  in  a  smooth  sweep  of  sequenced  transformations,  accom¬ 
plished  robotically  and  monitored  remotely.  People  would,  for 
most  purposes,  be  superfluous  and  — as  the  earliest  visions  had 
it— would  suffer  instant  uselessness  and  rampant  unemployment. 

In  short,  technocrats  and  Luddites  alike  foresaw  a  radical  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  was  both  frightening 
and  tantalizing. 

Has  it  happened?  Not  by  a  long  shot.  Not  yet,  at  least.  But  that 
is  now  in  the  process  of  changing. 
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The  original  machine-based  vision  of 
automation — powerful  super-robots  without 
people  to  tend  them— underestimated  the 
importance  of  communications.  Automated 
processes  have  to  be  highly  configurable  and 
flexible;  they  are  too  expensive  to  be  rebuilt 
for  every  design  change.  To  successfully 
reconfigure  an  entire  industrial  process 
requires  direct  access  to  most  of  its  control 
elements— switches,  valves,  motors  and 
drives — down  to  a  fine  level  of  detail.  This  is 
purely  a  matter  of  networked  intelligence. 

Moreover,  in  the  real  world,  situations  con¬ 
stantly  arise  that  call  for  human  intervention. 
When  nonautomated  machines  get  thrown 
off  track,  they’re  typically  surrounded  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  step  in  and  instantly  troubleshoot  the 
problem.  By  definition,  problems  arising  in  an 
automated  environment  should  be  detected, 
diagnosed  and  fixed  remotely. 

However,  as  machines  grow  more  au¬ 
tonomous,  the  kinds  of  things  that  can 
go  wrong  with  them  become  steadily 
more  exotic,  complex  and  hard  to  diagnose 
(especially  when  more  than  one  thing  goes 
wrong  simultaneously).  Moreover,  because 
automated  processes  tend  to  run  more 
quickly  than  manual  ones — and  are  neces¬ 
sarily  integrated  into  other  operations 
around  the  plant  and  sometimes  even 
beyond  it — the  cost  and  related  ripples  of  let¬ 
ting  an  exception  go  uncorrected  for  even  a 
few  minutes  can  be  very  high. 


r 


For  a  long  time,  communications 
environments  like  these  have  been 
impractically  expensive  for  all  but 
a  handful  of  specialized  activities 
(atomic  power,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  space  exploration).  “Most 
machine  tools  really  couldn’t  be 
networked,”  says  Jose  Miguel 
Pinilla,  who  researches  smart  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  the  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  at  Stanford 
University,  “since  controlling  them 
needed  more  bandwidth  than  net¬ 
works  could  deliver.” 

The  early  pioneers  in  manufacturing 
automation  erred  by  focusing  on  creating  dis¬ 
crete  machines— robots  endowed  with  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence — and  overlooking  the 
importance  of  networks  and  remote  opera¬ 
tion,  according  to  Pinilla.  Instead,  what  was 
needed  were  smart,  pervasive  communica¬ 
tion  networks  capable  of  sensing,  collecting, 
sharing,  analyzing  and  acting  on  the  highly 
detailed  information  generated  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  production  environment. 

Computer  scientists  now  recognize  that 
automation  is  primarily  enabled  by  net¬ 
works.  “Automation  without  communica¬ 
tion  is  simply  not  possible,”  Pinilla  says. 
Networking  has  matured  enough  to  make 
feasible  the  remote  control  of  many  manu¬ 
facturing  and  maintenance  processes.  The 
necessary  industrial-strength  communica- 


SENSOR 
SENSIBILITIES  .. 

THE  BASIC  UNIT  of  network  control  is  the 
smart  sensor.  Nothing  beneficial  can  hap¬ 
pen  unless  sensors  are  widely  deployed 
throughout  the  manufacturing  process. 

According  to  ARC  Advisory  Group,  an 
automation  consultancy  based  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  about  one-third  of  all  control  valves 
sold  today  are  smart  to  some  degree  (mean¬ 
ing  that  they  come  with  some  combination 
of  sensors,  controllers,  processors  and  ports); 
ARC  expects  that  this  number  will  rise  to 
95  percent  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Ten  years  ago,  according  to  Vince  Hilaire 
of  ABB  Automation,  a  Swiss  manufacturer 
of  industrial  equipment,  sensors  were  used 
sparingly— usually  only  on  such  major 


To  successfully  reconfigure  an  entire  industrial  process  requires 

direct  access  to  its  control  elements  via  networked  intelligence. 


In  short,  automated  processes  need  com¬ 
munications  support  of  a  very  high  order: 
lots  of  sensors,  very  fast  networks,  quality 
diagnostic  software  and  flexible  interfaces — 
all  with  high  levels  of  reliability  and  perva¬ 
sive  access  to  operations. 


tions  environment  is  finally  at  hand:  fast, 
high-bandwidth  networking,  available  to 
the  shop  floor;  global  positioning  satellite 
technology;  improved  wireless  networks; 
more  sophisticated  sensors;  cheaper  pro¬ 
cessing;  and  widely  accepted  standards. 


assets  as  turbines  and  reactors.  This  earlier 
generation  of  sensors  would  trigger  alarms 
that  went  out  to  pagers  carried  by  man¬ 
agers  on  the  premises.  Now  ABB’s  prod¬ 
ucts  bear  many  more  sensors,  and  those 
sensors  are  installed  on  lower-level  com- 
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ponents  (pumps,  for  example).  They  are  not 
only  more  numerous;  their  capability  has 
risen  as  well:  Rather  than  sound  alarms,  they 
generate  a  continuous  and  multidimensional 
record  of  operations.  Their  data  is  sent  to  net- 
work  servers  where  anyone  can  view  it,  from 
nearly  any  location — not  just  on  the  premises. 

Remote  access  to  such  data  is  of  great  value 
in  maintaining  widely  dispersed  equipment. 
Take  the  case  of  a  British  company  that  oper¬ 
ates  gaming  machines  installed  in  bars  and 
clubs.  Using  devices  developed  by  Ztango,  a 
wireless  applications  vendor  in  Herndon, 
Va.,  the  company  (which  Ztango  declines  to 
name)  is  adding  remote  controllability  to  its 
machines.  Historically,  maintenance  techni¬ 
cians  had  to  drive  around  and  visit  every  cus¬ 
tomer  location  to  make  sure  that  each 
machine  was  working— which  it  usually  was. 
If  a  machine  broke  five  minutes  after  the 
technician  left,  tough  darts — it  tended  to  stay 
broken  until  the  next  scheduled  visit. 

But  with  the  Ztango  devices  installed, 
machines  are  continuously  monitored 
remotely.  When  one  stops  working,  an 
alert  goes  straight  to  the  appropriate  main¬ 
tenance  technician  so  that  the  problem  can 
be  fixed  immediately.  This  has  saved 


$10,000  a  month  in  machine  downtime  and 
technician  productivity  (if  it  ain’t  broke, 
they  don’t  even  have  to  bother  with  it). 

According  to  Denise  Stevens,  Ztango’s 
vice  president  of  applications  and  solutions, 
an  even  bigger  benefit  is  available  in  the  lat¬ 
est  version  of  Ztango’s  monitoring  devices: 
sensors  that  will  detect  and  report  which 
games  are  being  played  most  often,  and 
where  (after  all,  the  clientele  in  an  Elks  Club 
probably  favors  different  games  than  do 
the  patrons  of  a  leather  club).  Gaming 
software  can  be  fine-tuned  to  the  local  play¬ 
ers’  preferences,  generating  higher  revenues. 


DRIVING  DOWN 
MAINTENANCE 

COSTS 

THE  ZTANGO  EXAMPLE  touches  on  what— 
at  least  in  the  near  term— might  well  be  the 
killer  app  of  remote  management:  predictive 
maintenance.  Industrial  managers  have  so  far 
been  unable  to  perform  maintenance  on  the 
“run-to-failure”  model  (think  of  the  home¬ 
owner  who  replaces  a  lightbulb  only  when  it 
bums  out).  Instead,  they  rely  on  sched¬ 
uled  plant  shutdowns  during  which  crit¬ 
ical  parts  are  replaced,  for  preventive 
purposes,  whether  or  not  they’re  still 
functional.  Despite  its  goal  of  reducing 
unexpected  line  stoppages,  the  strategy 
is  inefficient,  since  typically  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  parts  replaced  are  really 
on  the  verge  of  failure.  Nor  is  it  totally 
effective— parts  still  fail  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  scheduled  shutdowns. 

Maintenance  is  a  costly  activity  that 
can  cut  into  operating  profit.  ARC 
Senior  Analyst  David  Clayton  says  that 
research  by  his  company  suggests  that 
maintenance  costs  can  soak  up  as  much 
as  40  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  gen¬ 


erated  by  the  process  being  maintained. 

Network-led  automation  permits  a  more 
economically  rational  approach.  Using  the 
data  generated  from  the  routine  operation 
of  smart  devices  to  predict  which  specific 
parts  will  fail,  and  when,  allows  them  to  be 
replaced  at  the  most  cost-effective  moment. 
Clayton  says  that  the  savings  of  moving  to 
predictive  maintenance  can  be  as  high  as  80 
percent.  (The  savings  are  based  on  recouped 
production  capacity,  more  efficient  and  accu¬ 
rate  parts  replacement,  and  more  advanta¬ 
geous  procurement  and  inventory  policies.) 

Remote  operation  also  makes  it  easier 
to  maintain  complex  machinery  on  cus¬ 
tomer  premises — in  some  industries  a  cru¬ 
cial  competitive  advantage.  “Over  the  last  25 
years,  hundreds  of  businesses  started  to  sell 
energy-efficient  [power-generating  equip¬ 
ment]  to  small  and  midsize  businesses,” 
says  Scott  Balmer,  chairman  of  Power  Save 
International,  a  Tamarac,  Fla.,  manufacturer 
of  commercial  power  generators.  “In  gen¬ 
eral,  [a  lot  of  these  ventures]  failed  because 
their  products  often  required  high  levels  of 
maintenance,  and  their  customers  usually 
weren’t  up  to  [performing]  it.” 

Accordingly,  Power  Save  has  begun 
adding  remote-operation  technologies  to  its 
products  so  that  it  can  retain  control  of  main¬ 
tenance.  Today,  the  company  sells  efficient, 
highly  robust  gas  turbines  that  provide 
power  for  heating,  AC,  hot  water  and  emer¬ 
gency  electrical  generation  to  institutions 
such  as  warehouses,  small  manufacturers, 
office  buildings,  hospitals  and  schools.  Every 
unit  now  carries  between  16  and  32  tempera¬ 
ture,  pressure  and  power  sensors.  (Even  cus¬ 
tomers’  utility  bills  are  copied  to  Power  Save 
to  provide  yet  another  level  of  sensing.)  Input 
rolls  into  Tamarac  continuously  from  each 
installation  and  is  analyzed  by  software 
designed  to  flag  situations  requiring  further 
attention.  Often  these  can  be  dealt  with 
remotely;  if  not,  a  technician  is  dispatched  in 
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There  are  thousands  of  control  points  in  a 
typical  manufacturing  plant— floors,  walls,  tubes— 


that  could  be  candidates  for  automated  sensing. 


plenty  of  time  to  deal  with  nascent  problems. 

“We  haven’t  had  a  crisis  yet,”  says  Balmer. 
(Though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  prod' 
uct,  which  has  been  field-tested  in  two  beta 
installations  during  the  past  year,  is  still 
new  to  market.) 

HOW  BIG,  AND 
HOW  SOON,  IS  THE 
JUGGERNAUT? 

so,  does  THE  1960s  specter  of  slashed  pay¬ 
rolls  and  mass  unemployment  finally  become 
relevant?  Opinion  is  mixed.  Pinilla  argues  that 
manufacturing  is  essentially  an  information- 
intensive  industry  like  any  other.  Automation 
displaced  huge  numbers  of  middle  managers 
in  the  telecommunications  industry  in  the 
1980s;  given  the  similarities,  why  shouldn’t  it 
do  the  same  in  manufacturing? 

But  no  one  is  predicting  that  huge  num¬ 
bers  of  people  will  be  put  out  on  the  street 
anytime  soon — especially  given  the  amount 
of  work  that  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
original  vision  is  fulfilled.  Harvesting  the 
benefits  will  require  an  enormous  number  of 
person-hours,  at  least  in  the  near  term. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  control  points  in  a  typical 
manufacturing  plant  that  could  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  automated  sensing.  Even  such 
nonobvious  surfaces  as  floors,  walls  and 
tables  could  benefit  from  the  use  of  sensors. 
What  if,  for  instance,  pipes  could  sense  the 
progress  of  corrosion?  What  if  freight  eleva¬ 
tors  could  read  bar  codes,  or  floors  could 

darwinmag.com  For  a  brief  look  at 

the  AUTOMATION  HYSTERIA  that  swept  the  U  S.  in 

the  1960s,  see  www.darwinmag.com/printHnks. 


measure  the  weights  passing  over  them? 

Today  smart  valves  tend  to  monitor  their 
own  conditions,  such  as  their  temperatures 
and  settings.  Ideally,  however,  valves  could 
analyze  the  condition  of  the  products  they 
are  controlling,  continuously  and  in  real¬ 
time.  This  would  allow  them  to  double¬ 
check  the  performance  of  devices  upstream 
in  the  process.  And,  of  course,  even  sensors 
themselves  will  ultimately  need  sensors. 

Finding  ways  to  coordinate,  analyze  and 
profit  from  all  this  data  will  be  a  large  job. 
For  instance,  predictive  maintenance  makes 
it  theoretically  possible  for  managers  to 
know  the  exact  cost  of  imposing  a  given 
degree  of  stress  on  a  given  part.  In  real  life, 
calculating  such  a  factor  means  developing 
a  way  of  cross-referencing  the  part’s  perfor¬ 
mance  data  with  its  repair  history,  baseline 
failure  rates  and  costs.  The  Holy  Grail  in 
exploiting  such  granular  information  feeds 
is  tying  the  individual  trees  into  a  whole 
forest:  being  able  to  play  these  what-if  ques¬ 
tions  against  an  entire  factory. 

That  would  be  an  achievement  indeed. 
But  getting  there  means  scaling  the  integra¬ 
tions  required  to  a  massive  extent.  The  end¬ 
less  upgrade  and  enhancement  questions 
that  always  spring  up  when  a  process  gets 
digitized  will  need  to  be  thrashed  out  by 
somebody.  In  the  meantime,  most  manu¬ 
facturing  and  maintenance  jobs  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  pretty  safe. 

THE  NEXT  BIG 

THING 

BUT  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE.  The  potential  value 
of  remote  operation  is  enormous.  It  is,  in 
essence,  the  digitization  of  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  and  as  such,  is  a  pretty  good  candidate 
to  become  the  next  big  thing  in  manufacturing. 


Pinilla  believes  that  assembly  lines  will 
eventually  be  replaced  by  assembly  nets— 
networks  in  which  each  product  being  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  endowed  with  enough  intelli¬ 
gence  about  its  location,  its  needs  and  other 
relevant  environmental  conditions  to  thread 
its  own  path— autonomously— through  the 
manufacturing  cycle.  In  other  words,  a  piece 
of  work  in  progress  could  select,  at  each  step 
along  the  way,  the  most  appropriate 
machine — the  one  with  the  highest  availabil¬ 
ity  (read:  lightest  work  load)  at  that  moment. 

Pinilla’s  research  suggests  that  these 
assembly  nets  should  bring  higher  pre¬ 
dictability,  improved  product  consistency, 
better  machine  utilization  rates,  longer 
equipment  lifetimes  and  faster  production 
to  the  manufacturing  process.  Over  the 
long  term,  as  businesses  gain  experience  in 
applying  assembly  nets  internally,  remote 
operation  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  tighter 
integration  of  processes  up  and  down  the 
value  chain  and  beyond  organizational 
boundaries.  For  example,  an  automaker  net 
could  design  and  order  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  ignition  component  directly  from  a 
supplier  net. 

But  that  is  still  a  vision  for  the  future:  One 
day  collections  of  vastly  intelligent  networks 
will  talk  and  transact  business  with  one 
another,  making  wise  autonomous  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  standards  and  strategic 
guidelines.  Whether  that  will  bring  a  new 
leisure  class  into  being  or  instead  result  in 
human  redundancy  and  displacement 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  moment,  at  least, 
this  huge  transition  seems  to  promise  its 
pioneers  and  early  adopters  an  array  of  50- 
plus-hour  workweeks  stretching  as  far  as 
the  electronic  eye  can  see.  PI 

Send  comments  to  letters@darwinmag.com .  Fred  Hap- 
good  is  a  science  and  technology  writer  based  in  Boston. 
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THETECHNOLOGY-DRIVEN  IRISH  ECONOMIC  MIRACLE  NOW 
SHIFTS  ITS  FOCUSTO  NATIVE  BRAINPOWER 

By  Daintry  Duffy 


the  distinctive  smell  of  roasting  hops  and 

barley  steals  through  the  early  morning 
air  surrounding  Dublin’s  St.  James’  Gate 
Brewery,  a  heady  reminder  that  Guin¬ 
ness  has  brewed  its  famous  black  bev¬ 
erage  there  for  more  than  two  centuries.  But 
these  days,  the  fragrance  drifts  through  cob¬ 
bled  alleyways  and  streets  lined  with  shut¬ 
tered  shops  and  derelict  houses.  Today,  only 
about  400  brewery  workers  stream  into  the 
sprawling  64'acre  complex  of  faded  redbrick 
buildings  each  day,  down  from  a  high  of 
4,000.  It  seems  that  this  formerly  bustling 
blue-collar  neighborhood  has  missed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  high  times  that  have  swept  Ireland 
during  the  past  decade. 

But  that’s  about  to  change. 

Guinness’s  ghost  town  lies  at  the  heart  of 
an  ambitious  government  effort  to  transform 
Ireland  from  an  island  that  services  other 
countries’  software  giants  to  one  that  takes 
the  lead  in  technology  innovation.  Prime 


Minister  Bertie  Ahearn  is  determined  to 
build  an  Emerald  Silicon  Valley  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  He’s  announced  a  development  plan 
worth  $2.3  billion  aimed  at  bringing  scientific 
researchers  into  Ireland.  Ahearn  is  even 
building  them  a  home:  The  brewery  build¬ 
ings  will  soon  be  reborn  as  a  district  devo¬ 
ted  to  digital  media  and  research. 

His  scheme  is  a  logical  next  step  up  the  IT 
food  chain,  many  experts  say.  While  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  low  corporate  tax  rates  of  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s  succeeded  in  luring  tech¬ 
nology  behemoths  such  as  EMC,  Dell  and 
Microsoft  to  Ireland,  most  of  the  jobs  created 
were  in  support  sectors — such  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  call  centers — which  do  not  generate 
much  intellectual  capital.  The  jobs  were  also 
dependent  on  labor  costs  staying  low.  Once 
that  was  gone,  so  was  the  incentive  to  stay. 

For  Ireland’s  economic  prosperity  to  con¬ 
tinue,  its  leaders  needed  to  build  a  frame¬ 
work  to  support  homegrown  innovation.  So 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP:  A  Media  Lab  researcher  jumps 
onto  a  videoconferencing  mat,  which  provides  immediate 
access  to  the  stateside  Media  Lab;  the  Lab's  headquarters 
have  a  sweeping  view  of  what  will  soon  be  the  Digital 
Media  District;  a  technician  demonstrates  the  sensor  chair, 
which  uses  the  electricity  in  the  human  body  to  create 
music;  Lab  researchers  are  an  eclectic  mix  of  professions, 
from  anthropologists  to  engineers;  hauling  Guinness 
ingredients  the  traditional  way. 
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DIGITAL  MEDIA  DEVELOPMENT'S  BRIDE  ROSNEY:  HELPINGTO 

BLENDTRADITIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  ROOTS  WITH 
ITS  ELECTRONIC  FUTURE. 


in  1997,  Ahearn — known  in  Ireland  as  the 
Taoiseach  (pronounced  tea-shook),  which 
is  Gaelic  for  chief— created  the  Irish 
Council  for  Science,  Technology  & 
Innovation  (ICSTI).  Its  goal:  to  build  a 
strategic  science,  technology  and  innova¬ 
tion  policy  for  the  country 

After  two  years  of  analysis,  the  council 
found  that  technology  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  (R&D)  lies  at  the  center  of  many 
foreign  companies’  success.  In  fact,  ICSTI 
studies  linked  R&D  to  both  company 
growth  and  employee  retention.  Bolstered 
by  those  findings,  ICSTI  recommended 
that  the  government  make  R&D  invest¬ 
ment  an  economic  priority,  and  Ahearn 
responded  with  his  multibillion-dollar 
five-year  development  plan. 

Much  of  the  money  is  going  into  three 


high-profile  projects:  the  Digital  Media 
District,  the  creation  of  MIT’s  Media  Lab 
Europe  as  the  district’s  anchor  tenant  and 
the  Technology  Foresight  Fund,  which 
will  bring  world-class  researchers  to 
Dublin’s  universities.  By  giving  the  Irish 
business  community  access  to  future 
innovations,  the  government  hopes  that 
this  economic  makeover  will  prove  a  last¬ 
ing  success. 

digitalmediadistrict 

The  government's  most  ambitious  project 

is  the  proposed  cybervillage  of  startup 
companies  and  research  facilities. 

The  digital  hub,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  will  house  companies  that 
specialize  in  everything  from  spe¬ 
cial  effects  and  digital  TV  to 


electronic  music  and  technology  R&D— all 
within  a  deeply  traditional  neighborhood  of 
about  20,000  people.  Ahearn  envisions  a 
community  where  digital  artists  and  scien¬ 
tists  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  costermon¬ 
gers  and  pub  owners. 

The  heart  of  the  digital  hub  is  an  8-acre 
parcel  of  former  Guinness  warehouses  and 
breweries  on  Thomas  Street— the  St.  James’ 
Gate  Brewery  area — currently  under  devel¬ 
opment  by  the  government.  But  Ahearn 
hopes  that  by  the  time  the  hub  is  completed 
in  about  10  years,  it  could  sprawl  through¬ 
out  30  to  40  acres.  While  Ahearn’s  develop¬ 
ment  fund  is  providing  seed  money,  he  also 
plans  to  tap  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
sources  for  funding  through  the  years. 

Development  company  Digital  Media 
Development  Ltd.  (DMDL)  will  face 
many  of  its  biggest  hurdles  before  the 
groundbreaking  even  takes  place.  The 
first  challenge  is  to  convince  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  the  project  is  a  good  thing. 

The  influx  of  affluent  dotcommers 
and  university-bred  yuppies  raises  the 
hackles  of  some  community  groups.  “It’s 
a  very  traditional  community  with  a 
huge  sense  of  pride  in  itself  and  in  the 
historic  area  in  which  it’s  located,”  says 
Bride  Rosney,  a  member  of  DMDL’s 
executive  services  team. 

DMDL  has  sought  to  involve  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents,  sending  questionnaires  to 
residents  and  business  owners  asking 
what  they  think  of  the  plans,  which 
buildings  in  their  area  they  would  like  to 
see  renovated,  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  want 
to  see  created  and  what  kind  of  training 
they  want.  The  development  team  has 
also  asked  more  than  140  different  area 
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Get  It  Right:  The  New  Alignment 


THE  INTERNET  and  related  technologies 

have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every 
organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown 
just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the 
technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute 
more  to  the  business  strategy.  The 
definitions  of  customer  and  partner 
have  changed  —  and  their  expectations 
of  your  company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater 
pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing 
a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer, 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities, 
bolster  the  bottom  line,  and  improve 
cost  efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 


These  efforts  require  solid  strategies, 
clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business 
units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all. 

Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely 
won't  cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when 
different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps 
need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to 
make  this  happen. 

For  our  conference,  we've  tailored  an 
agenda  to  help  CIOs  and  CXOs  meet 
the  new  challenges  and  take  advantage 
of  the  new  opportunities.  Learn  how  to 
"get  it  right"  from  the  different  voices 
and  experiences  of  top  business  and 
technology  executives,  and  move  on  to 
create  your  own  success  stories  born  of 
your  shared  visions. 


To  enroll,  Call 
800  366-0246, 
Visit  our 
Web  site  at 
www. cio.com/ 
conferences 
or  Fax  us  at 
508  879-7720. 
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community  groups  to  help  draw  up  a 
mission  statement  that  will  reflect  as 
many  local  perspectives  as  possible.  To 
help  smooth  the  way  further,  Ahearn 
has  appointed  a  board  of  directors  with 
representatives  from  local  as  well  as 
national  government,  the  digital  media 
community,  education  interests  and  busi- 
ness  leaders. 

Many  in  the  community  also  worry 
that  with  all  the  new  money  pouring  into 
the  area,  housing  prices  will  rise  to  the 


point  where  they  and  their  children  will 
be  priced  out  of  the  market.  The  creation 
of  affordable,  new  housing  has  become 
another  top  priority. 

When  it  comes  to  new  construction, 
DMDL  is  likely  to  run  into  another  sticky 
situation,  as  the  site  sits  on  ruins  dating 
back  to  the  12th  century.  “Chances  are, 
start  digging  anywhere  and  you’re  going 
to  run  into  archeological  remains,” 
Rosney  says.  DMDL  plans  to  examine  the 
archeological  history  of  the  areas  likely  to 


"I  WANT  ANTHROPOLOGISTS  SITTING  NEXT  TO  SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS  SITTING  NEXT  TO  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS." 

-RUDOLPH  BURGER,  CEO,  MEDIA  LAB  EUROPE 


be  affected  by  new  construction.  From 
that,  the  group  will  figure  out  how  to 
develop  the  area  while  respecting  its  rich 
archeological  history. 

medialabeurope 

MIT's  Media  Lab  is  built  around  a  pioneering 

partnership  of  corporate  financing  and  aca¬ 
demic  research — some  world-class  discov¬ 
eries  have  come  from  its  Cambridge,  Mass., 
facilities.  So  when  MIT  started  looking  for 
a  place  to  open  a  lab  somewhere  in  Europe, 
the  Irish  government  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  Media  Lab  Europe  will  cost  Ireland 
about  $33  million  in  seed  capital,  as  well  as 
an  additional  $17  million  to  renovate  two  of 
the  old  Guinness  buildings. 

Media  Lab  Europe’s  new  home  is  a 
three-level  brick  warehouse  that  is  still 
being  renovated. 

On  the  finished  top  floor,  wheeled 
whiteboards  and  office  chairs  roll  across 
the  well-worn  floorboards  of  the  former 
Hopstore.  A  makeshift  lab  has  been  set 
up  in  one  back  room,  and  research  is 
already  under  way  on  projects  like  iCom, 
a  next-generation  (meaning  one  that  actu¬ 
ally  works)  interactive  videoconferencing 
tool  between  Media  Lab  Europe  and 
Media  Lab  Cambridge.  The  lower  floors — 
where  the  pungent  smell  of  hops  still 
lingers — will  eventually  house  various  lab 
zones,  a  200-seat  stadium-style  audito¬ 
rium,  offices,  classrooms  and  a  demo  area. 
Eventually,  Media  Lab  Europe  may  also 
turn  an  adjacent  vat  house  into  residential 
accommodation  for  students  and  visiting 
faculty,  additional  lab  space,  and  facilities 
for  an  incubator. 

The  announcement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  investment  in  the  MIT-branded 
media  lab  sparked  a  fair  amount  of  con¬ 
troversy  within  both  government  circles 
and  the  Irish  research  community.  While 
Parliament  members  initially  complained 
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WHEELED  WHITEBOARDS  AND  OFFICE  CHAIRS  ROLL  ACROSS  THE  WELL-WORN 
FLOORBOARDS  OFTHE  FORMER  HOPSTORE. 


about  the  public  funding  of  what’s  essen- 
tially  a  private  enterprise,  more  persistent 
griping  has  come  from  academia.  Why,  ask 
Irish  researchers,  did  the  government  fund 
a  research  facility  with  an  American  uni¬ 
versity’s  brand  rather  than  an  Irish  one? 

According  to  Media  Lab  Europe  CEO 
Rudolph  Burger,  the  research  critics  have 
missed  the  point.  “This  has  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
research  at  MIT  versus  Irish  universities,” 
he  says,  and  much  to  do  with  importing 
a  unique  blend  of  academic  research  and 
corporate  enterprise.  For  an  investment  of 
about  $200,000  per  year,  companies  that 
sponsor  the  lab  get  access  to — and  the 
right  to  license— all  the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  that  is  generated  at  both  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  media  labs.  To  put 
that  figure  in  perspective,  Burger  points 
out  that  $200,000  is  about  the  cost  of  one 
fully  loaded  research  scientist.  But  instead 
of  one  person,  companies  can  pick  the 
collective  brains  at  two  of  the  most  pres¬ 
tigious  research  centers  in  the  world. 

The  lab  is  a  mixture  of  university  and 

darwinmag.com  For  an  interview  with 

Media  Lab  Europe  CEO  RUDOLPH  BURGER,  go  to 

www.  darwinmag.  com/printlinks . 


commercial  research — academics  working 
alongside  corporate  sponsors  (Media  Lab 
Europe  currently  has  five  major  sponsors: 
360  Networks,  Compaq,  Eircom,  Ericsson 
and  Hewlett-Packard).  “There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  being  able  to  send  teams  of 
[creative  people]  into  the  media  lab  for  a 
day  or  two,”  Burger  says.  “They  can 
immerse  themselves  in  the  work  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thinking  five  to  10  years 
ahead  of  the  curve.” 

For  example,  employees  at  NEC,  a 
sponsor  of  Media  Lab  Cambridge,  gath¬ 
ered  insights  on  safety  by  examining  the 
sensor  chair,  a  creation  that  Media  Lab 
Europe  is  currently  tinkering  with.  The 
chair  uses  the  electricity  conducted  by  the 
human  body  to  create  music.  NEC 
researchers  realized  that  they  could  apply 
the  same  principles  to  build  a  safety 
device  that  would  detect  the  presence  and 
position  of  a  baby  in  the  front  seat  of  a 
car.  This  information  could  be  used  to 
control  or  limit  the  deployment  of  an  air 
bag  during  a  collision,  preventing  babies 
from  being  smothered. 

Much  of  the  genius  behind  the  lab  can 
be  attributed  to  the  mixture  of  diverse 
specialties  that  they  seek.  “I  want  anthro¬ 
pologists  sitting  next  to  social  scientists 
sitting  next  to  electrical  engineers,”  Burger 


says,  adding  that  the  cross-pollination 
between  the  various  groups  is  often 
where  the  magic  happens.  Some  of  the 
projects  under  development  include  vir¬ 
tual  reality  and  rehabilitation  practices, 
the  development  of  new  technologies  to 
help  children  learn  music,  and  learning  at 
the  primary  school  level  using  program¬ 
mable  robotics. 

Currently,  Media  Lab  Europe  has  20 
full-time  employees,  and  Burger  expects 
that  the  lab  will  eventually  employ  200  to 
250  people.  “I  have  a  strong  bias  toward 
bringing  in  young  people  that  are  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers,  highly  ambi¬ 
tious,  visionary  and  are  looking  for  a 
career-defining  experience,”  Burger  says. 
With  four  principal  researchers  hired 
already — two  of  whom  are  Irish  expats — 
he  hopes  that  they  will  attract  the  neces¬ 
sary  graduate  students  and  interns,  and 
that  critical  mass  will  start  to  build. 

technologyforesightfund 

The  third  major  project  that  the  government 

has  undertaken  is  a  long-term  plan  to  lure 
world-class  researchers  to  Ireland  with 
comprehensive  grants  in  key  strategic  areas, 
such  as  biotechnology  and  information  and 
communications  technology. 

The  Technology  Foresight  Fund,  for 
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Developing  Technology 


which  $600  million  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  will  support  small 
numbers  of  researchers  and  their  teams  for 
a  three-  to  hve-year  period.  The  fund  is 
designed  to  upgrade  the  level  of  technical 
research,  a  problem  identified  in  ICSTI’s 
analysis.  “We  were  not  in  the  high-level 
bracket  in  terms  of  research  excellence  in 
the  country,”  says  Conor  O’Carroll,  senior 
policy  adviser  to  Forfas,  Ireland’s  national 
advisory  board  for  enterprise,  trade,  sci¬ 
ence,  technology  and  innovation.  “If  we 
want  to  create  companies  in  this  country 
and  encourage  indigenous  industry  to  get 
involved  in  high-level  research,  the  way  we 
have  to  do  it  is  by  supporting  high-level 
research  in  Ireland.” 

Within  the  research  community,  deals 
like  these  don’t  come  along  too  often. 
Unlike  fellowships  or  project  grants, 
which  usually  cover  only  some  salaries 
and  equipment  costs,  these  Foresight 
grants — up  to  $1.2  million  a  year — will 
cover  the  full  costs  associated  with  run¬ 
ning  a  research  team  of  10  to  12  people  for 
five  years.  This  includes  salaries,  equip¬ 
ment,  travel  and  materials.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  packages  free  researchers  from 
endless  rounds  of  begging  for  funding. 
Forfas  also  discourages  fundees  from 
teaching,  a  time-consuming  task  that 
many  undertake  to  buttress  their  slim 
research  grants.  This  allows  researchers  to 
focus  solely  on  their  projects,  and  “it 
makes  them  ours,”  O’Carroll  says,  an 
important  benefit  for  a  country  that  is 


IF  WE  WANTTO  ENCOURAGE  INDIGENOUS  INDUSTRY  TO 

GET  INVOLVED  IN  HIGH-LEVEL  RESEARCH,  WE  HAVE  TO 
SUPPORTTHAT  RESEARCH."  -CONOR  O'CARROLL, 

SENIOR  POLICY  ADVISER,  FORFAS 


trying  to  attract  and  grow  its  own  cadre 
of  talented  scientists  and  researchers. 

In  its  first  call,  the  fund  received 
77  proposals  from  researchers  in  Australia, 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Slovakia,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States — just  the  sort  of  diversity  it 
was  hoping  for.  “When  you  think  about 
it,  what  [the  researchers]  are  saying  is  that 
if  successful,  they  will  move  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  over  to  Ireland  for  five  years. 

And  that’s  what  we  want,” 
O’Carroll  says.  If  everything  goes 
well,  they’ll  want  to  stay  and  per¬ 
haps  pursue  further  research 
through  the  fund. 

Because  the  goal  is  to  get 
Ireland  on  the  map  in  terms 
of  scientific  and  technological 
research,  only  world-class  indi¬ 


viduals  will  receive  funding.  The  fund’s 
board  of  assessors  rated  applicants  on  a 
scale  that  ranged  from  fair  to  outstanding 
and  chose  only  those  scientists  who  were 
stars  within  the  top  10  percent  of  their 
field.  “We  don’t  want  the  excellent; 
we  don’t  want  anything  below  that. 
We’re  setting  the  mark  at  outstanding,” 
O’Carroll  says.  They  care  as  much — if  not 
more — about  the  caliber  and  potential  of 
the  researcher  as  they  do  about  the  spe¬ 
cific  research  proposal.  “The  [research 
assessors]  might  come  back  to  us  and  say, 
‘We’ve  got  42  proposals  in  bio,  but 
nobody  is  outstanding  there,”’  he  says. 
“Fine.  That’s  the  way  it  is.  We  only  fund 
if  the  quality  is  there.”  PH 

Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  can  be  reached  at  dduffy@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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WHICH  IS  WHY 
we  just  call  it 
BLACK  ROCKET. 


Don't  let  the  catchy  name  fool  you. 
Genuity's  Black  Rocket  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  eBusiness  Network  Platform 
that  combines  critical  network 
services  with  our  own  high-speed, 
Tierl,  fiber-optic  global 
network  into  a  single, 
secure,  scalable  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  run  your 
applications.  It  integrates 
Managed  Hosting,  Access, 

Transport  and  Security  in  one 
ready-to-launch  package. 

Reducing  the  complexity, 
time  and  cost  of  building 
and  deploying  your  eBusiness. 

But  if  you  checked  out  the 
schematic  to  the  left,  you  already 
know  that. 

Genuity's  Black  Rocket  also 
gives  you  single-source  accounta¬ 
bility.  Once  your  eBusiness  is  up 
and  running,  Black  Rocket  provides 
a  secure,  managed  and  resilient 


environment  with  24/7  technical 
support  and  proactive  monitoring  in 
Genuity's  state-of-the-art  Network 
Operations  Center.  All  backed  by  a 
comprehensive  Service  Level  Agree¬ 
ment  assuring  uptime. 

Of  course,  there  are 
some  things  you  can't  see 
in  a  schematic.  Like  our 
"Rocket  Engineers"  who 
can  provide  a  strategic 
plan  for  launching  your 
eBusiness  initiatives,  so 
that  your  project  runs 
smoothly  from  the  start. 
And  by  partnering  with  industry 
powerhouses  for  best-of-breed 
applications,  systems  integration 
and  technologies,  Genuity  can 
deliver  turnkey  managed  solutions 
to  meet  your  needs. 

Put  this  kind  of  thinking  to  work 
on  your  eBusiness.  Visit  genuity.com/ 
blackrocket  or  call  1-800-GENUITY. 


Black  Rocket^ 
is  Genuity's 
eBusiness 
Network  Platform. 


A  BRIEF 
HISTORY 


In  1969,  BBN 
was  hired  by  the  U.S. 

government  to 
develop  the  ARPAnet, 
the  forerunner 
of  the  Internet. 


SB 

INTERNETWORKING 

In  1 997,  BBN  was 
acquired  by  GTE,  the 
company  that  created 
our  high-speed, 
17,500-mile,  Tierl, 
fiber-optic  network. 

GENU  TY 

In  2000,  GTE 
Internetworking  became 
an  independent 
company,  renaming 
itself  Genuity. 
Today,  we  offer  a  vast 
array  of  managed 
Internet  services, 
including  Black  Rocket. 
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little  lesson  in  cause  and  effect:  During  the 

first  nine  months  of  1999,  technology  heavyweights 
such  as  AOL,  Microsoft  and  Oracle  coughed  up  a  to¬ 
tal  of  more  than  $3.8  million  in  soft  money,  PAC  and 
individual  contributions,  according  to  the  Center 
for  Political  Responsiveness  in  Washington,  D.C. 
What  did  they  get  for  their  investment? 
Some  major  political  victories.  That  same 
year,  lawmakers  granted  an  extension  on 
research  and  development  tax  breaks,  the 
Internet  sales  tax  moratorium  was 
extended,  visas  for  foreign  workers  were 
granted,  and  computer  companies  won 
liability  protection  against  lawsuits  spurred  by  the  Y2K  bug. 

And  so  began  the  honeymoon  between  Washington  and 
the  high-tech  industry.  “There  was  a  hands-off  mentality 
because  Congress  didn’t  understand  the  issues,”  recalls  Rick 
Lane,  a  high-tech  lobbyist  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  By  the  end  of  2000,  more  than  half  of  all  House  and 
Senate  members  had  taken  $22  million  worth  of  political 
contributions  from  the  technology  industry,  which  makes 
high-tech  one  of  Washington’s  most  generous  contributors. 

But  the  honeymoon  may  soon  be  over.  Increasingly  vo¬ 
cal  “outsiders”  are  taking  issue  with  Washington’s  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  technology  legislation— and  lawmak¬ 
ers  are  starting  to  feel  the  pressure.  Privacy  advocates  want 
strict  curbs  on  consumer  information  gathered  from  web¬ 
sites.  Educators  want  training  for  U.S.  high-tech  employ¬ 
ees  instead  of  visas  for  foreign  programmers.  Foreign 
governments  want  to  impose  widespread  cybercrime  pro¬ 
tection.  As  these  special  interests  butt  heads  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  lobby,  hot-button  issues  could  explode  into 
controversy — and  affect  the  business  strategies  of  the  entire 
Fortune  500.  Read  on  for  details  of  who  wants  Congress  to 
do  what  in  the  areas  of  online  privacy,  cybersecurity,  Inter¬ 
net  taxation,  intellectual  property  and  foreign  workers. 
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Online  Privacy 

THE  TUG'OF'WAR  OVER  INTERNET  PRIVACY 
promises  to  be  the  most  contentious  debate 
in  Washington  this  year.  On  one  side  of  the 
argument:  protectors  of  individuals’  rights  to 
privacy,  such  as  the  ACLU  Freedom  Net' 
work  and  Americans  for  Computer  Privacy. 
These  groups  want  to  restrict  the  collection 
and  transfer  of  personal  information  on  the 
Web.  On  the  other  side:  organizations  such 
as  the  Online  Privacy  Alliance,  a  group  of 
more  than  go  corporations  and  associations 
that  promote  self-regulation  of  privacy  guide¬ 
lines.  Until  now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  monitored  online  privacy  standards 
and  has  favored  self-regulation.  But  in  May 
2000,  the  commission,  led  by  Chairman 
Robert  Pitofsky,  reversed  its  thinking  in  a  3-2 
decision  and  asked  Congress  to  pass  privacy 
legislation.  As  the  battle  intensifies  over 
whether  privacy  is  a  matter  for  self-regulation 
or  legislation,  companies  with  an  Internet 
presence  have  become  more  divided  and 
defensive  about  privacy  practices.  Even  tech¬ 
nology  industry  associations  are  split  over 
the  issue.  The  American  Electronics  Associ¬ 
ation,  for  example,  is  urging  Congress  to  pass 
online  privacy  legislation,  while  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Association  of  America 
(ITAA)  opposes  new  laws. 

Lane  contends  that  any  legislation  could  be 
dangerous.  “[Privacy  legislation]  potentially 
will  cause  a  fundamental  shift  in  how  busi¬ 
nesses  interact  with  customers  and  vice 
versa,”  says  Lane,  whose  lobbying  efforts  rep¬ 
resent  3  million  large  and  small  businesses.  He 
says  legislation  that  restricts  access  to  cus¬ 
tomer  and  financial  information  would  cost 
companies  billions  of  dollars.  Lane  cites  a 
recent  Privacy  Leadership  Initiative  study  of 
the  $13  billion  remote  retailing  industry, 
which  includes  online  and  catalog  sales.  The 
report  found  that  just  small  changes,  such  as 
implementing  opt-in  marketing  campaigns 
and  using  outside  sources  to  collect  customer 
information,  would  cost  retailers  $1  billion  and 


raise  consumer  prices  3  percent  to  11  percent. 

But  privacy  advocates  counter  that  increas¬ 
ing  privacy  rights  will  benefit,  not  hurt,  busi¬ 
nesses.  “[Legislators]  need  to  support  privacy 
to  establish  consumer  confidence,”  says  Marc 
Rotenberg,  director  of  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Rotenberg  is  optimistic  that  President  Bush, 
who  campaigned  in  favor  of  giving  con¬ 
sumers  more  control  of  online  personal  infor¬ 
mation,  will  favor  privacy  legislation. 

On  the  Hill,  dozens  of  last  year’s  bills  tar¬ 
geting  online,  financial  and  medical  privacy 
wait  to  be  reintroduced  this  year.  They  range 
in  severity  from  those  that  require  consumer 
consent  for  businesses  to  collect  or  share  per¬ 
sonal  information  to  bills  that  merely  require 
companies  to  post  and  comply  with  a  pri¬ 
vacy  policy. 

Cybersecurity 

THOSE  WHO  WITNESSED  A  MAJOR  STOCK 
market  downturn  in  Lebruary  2000  follow¬ 
ing  an  international  hacker  attack  know  the 
importance  of  securing  the  world’s  cyber 


and  telecom  infrastructure.  One  interna¬ 
tional  proposal  that  would  affect  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  is  the  Council  of  Europe’s  Cyber 
Crime  Convention,  a  treaty  intended  to  inte¬ 
grate  international  cybercrime  law  and  make 
it  easier  to  prosecute  cybercriminals  world¬ 
wide.  While  the  United  States  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  council  only  as  an  observer  and 
cannot  vote  on  the  matter,  U.S.  companies 
own  a  substantial  portion  of  information 
infrastructure  abroad  and  would  be  affected 
by  the  council’s  decree.  Lor  example,  one 
provision  of  the  treaty  would  allow  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  require  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  to  retain  all  data  traveling  over 
their  networks  for  a  period  of  time,  which 
would  put  financial  and  structural  burdens 
on  ISPs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  Lane 
explains.  Moreover,  he  adds,  U.S.  companies 
could  be  held  criminally  liable  for  the  actions 
of  their  employees  who  use  corporate  net¬ 
works  to  commit  a  crime.  So  what  can  the 
lobbyists  do  about  an  overseas  decision? 
High-tech  groups  such  as  the  ITAA,  which 
represents  hardware,  software  and  telecom 
companies,  maintains  close  contact  with  the 
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U.S.  officials  participating  in  the  talks. 
Global  technology  policy  and  management 
consultancies  such  as  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  McConnell  International,  have  been 
retained  by  technology  businesses  to  analyze 
some  50  countries’  cybercrime  laws  and 
measure  their  impact  on  U.S.  companies. 

The  Council  of  Europe  hammered  out 
the  last  draft  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  which  attempted  to  address  some  U.S. 
concerns  in  an  attached  “explanatory 
memo.”  In  it,  the  Unites  States  takes  issue 
with  the  broad  focus  of  the  treaty  and  the 
lack  of  industry  and  commerce  representa- 
tion.  “The  Council  of  Europe  usually  deals 
with  prisoners’  rights,  democracy  and  civil 
liberties.  Not  issues  dramatically  impacting 
the  Internet,”  complains  Douglas  Sabo, 
ITAA  vice  president  of  information  secu¬ 
rity  in  Arlington,  Va. 


Internet  Taxation 

WHETHER  TO  TAX  ONLINE  SALES  IS  ANOTHER 
high-profile  issue  in  Washington  this  year. 
With  the  congressional  moratorium  on  new 
Internet  taxes  set  to  expire  in  October,  state 
lobbyists  are  pushing  to  define  a  tax  plan  that 
would  allow  states  to  tax  online  sales  the 
same  way  they  tax  in-store  sales.  Business  lob¬ 
byists,  on  the  other  hand,  dislike  Internet  tax¬ 
ation  and  want  an  extension  of  the  current 
moratorium. 

They’re  likely  to  get  part  of  their  wish. 
In  March,  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-N.D.) 
introduced  the  Internet  Tax  Moratorium 
and  Equity  Act,  which  would  extend 
the  tax  moratorium  by  five  years.  It  has 
already  gained  support  from  15  senators  on 
both  sides. 

But  there’s  more.  If  the  bill  can  success¬ 
fully  sidestep  a  1992  Supreme  Court  ruling 
banning  states  from  collecting  sales  tax  on 
merchants  with  no  physical  presence  in  the 


The  Players 

THESE  LOBBYING  GROUPS  SEEK  TO  INFLUENCE  HIGH-TECH  POLICY 

PRIVACY  ALLIANCE:  A  group  of  more  than  90  corporations  and  associations 
that  promote  self-regulation  of  privacy  guidelines.  Members  include  AOL,  AT&T, 
Dell,  eBay  and  E-Loan,  www.privacyalliance.org 


U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE:  Represents  the  interests  of  3  million  large 
and  small  businesses  and  trade  associations  in  the  United  States.  Against  any  pri¬ 
vacy  regulation  that  hinders  business  functions,  favors  extension  of  the  Internet 
tax  moratorium,  favors  increased  use  of  H1-B  visas,  www.uschamber.org 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSOCIATION:  High-tech  trade  association 
with  more  than  3,500  members.  Favors  some  privacy  legislation,  extension  of  the 
Internet  tax  moratorium,  state  tax  simplification,  www.aeanet.org 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA:  High-tech  trade 
organization  whose  members  include  3Com,  Amazon.com,  Compaq  and  Sun 
Microsystems.  Opposes  privacy  legislation,  favors  extension  of  the  Internet  tax 
moratorium,  favors  continued  use  of  H1-B  visas  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

www.itaa.org 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES:  A  bipartisan  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  state  governments  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  group  is  pushing 
for  an  Internet  sales  tax.  www.ncsl.org 

COMPUTER  &  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION:  Represents 
equipment  manufacturers,  software  developers,  telecom  companies  and  online 
service  providers,  www.ccianet.org 


state,  it  also  calls  for  Internet  taxation  once 
states  have  simplified  their  tax  codes  suffi¬ 
ciently.  The  Dorgan  bill  proposes  that  once 
20  states  have  met  a  set  of  simplification  cri¬ 
teria  that  qualifies  them  to  be  members  of  a 
taxation  compact,  Congress  would  have  120 
days  to  disapprove  the  compact.  Unless 
Congress  acts  to  stop  it,  any  state  in  the  com¬ 
pact  could  then  require  out-of-state  vendors 
with  more  than  $5  million  in  annual  sales  to 
collect  and  remit  sales  taxes  for  goods. 

There’s  also  a  similar  bill  offered  by  Sen. 
Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  and  Rep.  Christopher 
Cox  (R-Calif.)  that  is  favored  by  the  GOT 
The  Cox- Wyden  bill  contains  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  Dorgan  bill  but  would  require 
one  tax  rate  per  state.  The  legislation  also 
requires  Congress  to  sanction  the  bill, 
rather  than  to  just  enact  it  by  proxy — as  it 
would  under  the  Dorgan  bill. 


“We  realize  that  Internet  taxation  is  not 
going  to  happen  until  we  simplify  our  sales 
tax  system  and  get  rid  of  the  complexity, 
costliness  and  other  burdens,”  says  Neal 
Osten,  director  of  the  Commerce  and  Com¬ 
munication  Committee  for  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL),  a 
bipartisan  organization  representing  state 
governments  in  Washington,  D.C.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  Osten’s  group  is  pushing  for  an 
Internet  sales  tax  and  is  fighting  for  the  tax 
both  nationally  and  at  the  state  level.  Busi¬ 
ness  lobbyists  are  spurning  the  Internet  tax 
initiatives.  Even  if  states  are  successful,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  Lane  is  concerned 
with  additional  burdens  on  businesses, 
such  as  the  possibility  of  a  company  being 
audited  by  50  state  jurisdictions  and  the 
cost  of  new  tax  software  systems  for  col¬ 
lecting  new  sales  tax. 
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Government  Relations 


Privacy  advocate  MARC 
ROTEIVBERG  takes  on  big 
business  as  he  battles  to 
give  consumers  more  control 
over  their  online  privacy. 


Intellectual  Property 
and  Copyright  Issues 

THOUGH  THE  COPYRIGHT  VIOLATION 
charges  facing  music  file-swapping 
website  Napster  appear  to  be  a 
business'to-consumer  issue,  business 
lobbyists  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Computer  & 
Communications  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  (CCIA)  are  concerned  about  the 
ramifications  to  their  constituency. 
(Napster  lost  its  fight  to  save  its  digi¬ 
tal  distribution  system;  it  has  been 
court  ordered  to  remove  copyrighted 
materials  or  be  shut  down.) 

“Everybody  scores  high  on  intel¬ 
lectual  property  [protection],  but  if 
you  have  too  much  it  may  choke  off 
different  business  models — the  way  compa¬ 
nies  share  information,  what’s  communi¬ 
cated,  what’s  protected,”  says  Ed  Black, 
CEO  of  CCIA.  The  Commerce  secretary, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senate  Repub¬ 
lican  High-Tech  Task  Force  and  House 
Energy  &  Commerce  Committee  are  all 
weighing  in  on  IP  and  copyright  issues.  For 
example,  on  April  3,  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah)  led 
hearings  to  address  the  clash  between  copy¬ 
right  law  and  digital  file-sharing  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  hearing,  “Online  Entertainment 
and  Copyright  Law:  Coming  Soon  to  a  Dig¬ 
ital  Device  Near  You,”  included  lobbyists 
representing  technology  companies,  such 
as  the  Consumer  Electronics  Association 
and  Digital  Future  Coalition,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  supporters,  like  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America. 

darwinmag.com  Read  more  on  PRIVACY 

LEGISLATION  at  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


Technology  Visas 

Hl-B  VISAS,  WHICH  ALLOW  SKILLED  FOREIGN 
workers  to  take  jobs  in  the  United  States  for 
up  to  six  years,  continue  to  draw  sparks. 

Supporters  such  as  the  ITAA  say  corpo¬ 
rations  need  the  visas  to  bridge  the  skills  gap 
while  the  United  States  revamps  education 
and  training  programs.  Opponents — such  as 
the  lobbyists  who  represent  educators  and 
universities — say  U.S.  workers  should  take 
U.S.  jobs.  Most  Hi-B  visa  holders  work 
almost  exclusively  as  programmers  for  low 
pay,  and  opponents  say  that  companies  just 
want  to  use  these  visa  holders  to  save  money. 
For  each  of  the  next  three  years,  195,000 
Hi-B  visas  will  be  allotted,  representing  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  IT  workforce. 

“This  is  no  longer  a  shortage  just  for  the 
high-tech  sector.  All  sectors  use  IT.  If  you’re  an 
HR  director,  you  can’t  offer  the  salary  [a  high- 
tech  company  can],  so  you’re  looking  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,”  says  Grant  Mydland, 
director  of  the  Technology  Workforce  Coali¬ 
tion,  an  Arlington,  Va. -based  industry  alliance 
pushing  for  federal  and  state  tax  incentives  and 


other  programs  to  address  the  shortage. 

In  April,  Arizona  signed  a  tech-training 
tax  credit  into  law  that  provides  companies 
with  100  percent  tax  credits  of  up  to  $1,500 
per  year  per  person  toward  the  cost  of  IT 
training.  Seven  other  states  are  considering 
the  law  this  year. 

Although  technology  issues  promise  some 
lively  debate  during  the  next  four  years,  there 
are  many  big  question  marks.  The  Bush 
administration  is  still  too  new  to  have  voiced 
opinions  on  many  of  these  debates,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush  has  yet  to  make  some  key  appoint¬ 
ments  that  will  affect  these  high-tech  issues. 

Meanwhile,  the  contributions  continue. 
During  the  2000  elections,  tech  lobbyists  gave 
more  than  $38  million  to  lawmakers,  with 
contributions  divided  equally  between  the 
political  parties.  Will  this  massive  expenditure 
pay  off?  The  lobbyists  certainly  hope  so.  PI 


Will  lobbyists  affect  your  company?  Tell  us  at  letters@ 
darwinmag.com.  Stacy  Collett  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Sterling,  Va. 
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“For  our  global  channel 
partners  and  customers, 
24/7  sales  and  service  is 


Real  eBusiness. 

Real  Time. 
Real  ROi: 

It's  more  than  a  tagline  —  it's  a 
promise  from  Entigo,  the  pioneer 

in  real  eBusiness  solutions. 

Entigo’s  B2B  eCommerce  solutions  have 
delivered  real  ROI  to  manufacturers  like 
GE,  Honeywell  and  Toro  who  market,  sell 
and  service  their  products  in  real  time  on 
the  Web. The  Entigo  Reality™  suite  results 
in  real  benefits.  Increased  sales.  Decreased 
costs.  Strengthened  channel  partner  loyalty 

Call  today  for  your  Entigo  Reality  Check™ 
a  no-obligation  ROI  analysis  that  will 
show  you  how  much  Entigo  can  add  to 
your  bottom  line. 

866.236.8446 

www.entigo.com/darwin/ed/ 
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New  York  by  Mouse 

VIRTUAL  TOUR  Imagine  taking  in  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
on  a  brilliant,  clear  day.  Or  heading  to  your  favorite  corner  of  Little  Italy  to  soak  in 
the  ambient  sounds  of  the  big  city.  Now  imagine  doing  all  of  this  without  leaving 
your  desk.  That's  the  goal  of  DizzyCity,  a  New  York  City-based  Internet  venture  that 
wants  to  create  website  tours  of  the  world's  great  cities.  "If  you're  not  actually 
there,  we  want  to  make  you  feel  like  you  are,"  CEO  Jose  Ferreira  says. 

The  company  launched  its  first  virtual  city  in  January,  displaying  most  of 
Manhattan  in  2,500  panoramas  and  20,000  close-up  photos  of  storefronts,  street 
scenes  and  city  landmarks.  Now  DizzyCity  is  working  on  a  similar  site  for  Chicago 
and  plans  to  launch  similar  online  tours  of  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

Site  visitors  can  click  on  a  map  to  change  panoramas,  move  the  camera  with 
their  mouse  or  keyboard,  and  get  information  about  local  stores  and  sites  by  click¬ 
ing  on  links.  While  the  company  hopes  tourists  and  city  lovers  alike  will  use  the 
site  for  fun,  it  clearly  sees  the  venture  as  more  than  a  lark.  DizzyCity  wants  to  make 
money  by  signing  licensing  agreements  with  third  parties  such  as  real  estate  and 
travel  sites,  city  guides  and  tourist  boards.  With  less  than  $2  million  in  angel  fund¬ 
ing  and  negotiations  on  further  investments  still  pending,  it's  too  early  to  tell 
whether  DizzyCity  will  complete  its  world  tour.  -Susannah  Patton 
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E-Learning 

Hearing  that  e-learning  is  faster, 
cheaper  and  more  productive  than 
classroom  instruction,  companies  are 
signing  on  with  a  fervor  reminiscent  of 
when  they  rushed  to  build  their  first 
websites. 

E-learning  courses  offer  things 
traditional  courses  can't.  Employees 
can  take  classes  anywhere  at  any¬ 
time,  and  companies  can  monitor 
their  progress.  Students  can  also 
learn  at  their  own  pace. 

Framingham,  Mass. -based  market 
researcher  IDC  (a  sister  company  to 
Darwin's  publisher,  CX0  Media)  pre¬ 
dicts  the  worldwide  e-learning  mar¬ 
ket  will  surpass  $23  billion  by  2004, 
up  from  less  than  $2  billion  in  1999. 
According  to  IDC,  by  2004  only 
35  percent  of  corporate  training  will 
be  of  the  traditional  instructor-led 
variety.  Cisco  CEO  and  high-tech 
visionary  John  Chambers  has  gone 
as  far  as  to  declare  that  education  is 
the  "Internet's  next  big  killer  applica¬ 
tion."  Check  out  the  following  sites 
to  find  out  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

www.onlinelearningmag.com 
Online  Learning  Magazine  has  been 
covering  e-learning  since  November 
1999— a  relatively  long  period  in 
Internet  time,  so  its  site  has  a  decent 
archive  of  articles.  These  articles  help 
executives  do  things  like  compare 
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makes  the  most 
earth-friendly  printers 
on  the  planet... 


Kyocera  Mita  Ecosys m  laser  printers  are  distinguished  by  a 
revolutionary  cartridge-free  imaging  system  that  minimizes  waste 
and  delivers  the  lowest  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  in  the  industry. 
Unlike  all  other  laser  printers  on  earth,  Ecast&\ printers  have  no 
disposable  cartridge.  Our  exclusive  long-life  drum  lasts  30  times 
longer  than  traditional  printer  drums.  All  you  do  is  refill  the  toner! 
They’re  more  economical  and  more  ecological  than  any  other  laser 
printers  in  the  world  today.  They’re  Ecosys^  . 

And  they’re  available  from  only 
one  company.  Kyocera  Mita. 


Visit 

www.kyoceramita.comXCIO 
for  a  chance  to  win  a 
laser  printer. 
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Ford  Motor  Co. 

In  1913,  Henry  Ford  revolutionized  auto 
manufacturing  with  the  humble  Model 
T.  Built  on  a  moving  assembly  line,  it 
was  available  in  any  color  a  customer 
wanted,  Henry  famously  asserted,  so 
long  as  it  was  black.  These  days,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  is  once  again  trying  to  radi¬ 
cally  change  the  way  it  makes  cars.  But 
this  time,  it  plans  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  by  staying  better  attuned  to  cus¬ 
tomers'  desires  — not  dictating  them. 

Ford's  new  customer  order  fulfillment 
initiative  aims  to  slash  the  time  it  takes 


Frank  Taylor,  vice 
president  of 
material  planning 
and  logistics, 
wants  Ford's 
manufacturing 
model  to  be  more 
customer-focused. 


to  deliver  a  vehicle,  says  Frank  Taylor, 
Ford's  vice  president  of  material  plan¬ 
ning  and  logistics.  Yet  speed  isn't  the  pri¬ 
mary  goal.  The  company's  main  thrust  is 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  customers 
want  so  that  it  can  make  vehicles  that 
better  match  what  they  want.  If  it  can 
achieve  these  goals,  benefits  would  flow 


getting  from  bricks  to  clicks 


throughout  the  supply  chain,  and  suppli¬ 
ers  would  know  about  trends  early  on 
and  would  be  able  to  retool  accordingly, 
Taylor  says.  Dealers  could  carry  less 
inventory  on  their  lots  because  new 
inventory  could  be  shipped  faster.  Cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  more  likely  to  see  what 
they  want  on  the  lot.  And  customers 
who  didn't  find  what  they  wanted  on  the 
lot  could  special-order  a  vehicle,  via  the 
Web  or  through  a  dealer,  and  see  it 
arrive  in  weeks  — not  months. 

Ford  is  not  the  only  automaker  eye¬ 
ing  such  efficiencies.  According  to 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester 
Research,  the  auto  industry  (including 
General  Motors)  is  striving  to  move 
away  from  a  "push"  model  of  manufac¬ 
turing-one  based  on  maximizing  plant 
productivity  (and  one  that  typically 
results  in  vehicle  supplies  being  out  of 
sync  with  customer  demand)— to  a  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  "pull"  model. 

Ford  will  offer  customers  who  want 
to  special-order  a  vehicle  a  selective 
menu  of  items  to  choose  from,  based 
on  what  Ford  already  knows  about  the 
customer  — where  he  lives,  how  old  he 
is  and  other  demographic  data.  And  the 
flow  of  material  — seat  fabric,  sheet 
metal,  spark  plugs  — will  be  driven  by 
that  information. 

The  company  has  already  begun  some 
of  this  work.  Using  Web-based  supply 
chain  software  from  Synquest,  Ford  has 
been  working  to  optimize  the  logistics  of 
material  shipments  to  its  plants,  Taylor 
says.  So  far.  Ford  has  increased  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  its  inbound  shipments  by  60 
percent,  he  says,  which  has  allowed  it  to 
reduce  its  inventory  and  cut  down  on  the 
use  of  costly  emergency  shipments.  In 
partnership  with  UPS  Autogistics,  Ford 
has  also  slashed  the  time  required  to 
deliver  vehicles  from  its  plant  to  dealers 
by  26  percent. 

The  automaker  still  has  a  ways  to  go 
to  fully  realize  its  vision  of  speedy,  flexi¬ 
ble,  customer-focused  manufacturing, 
however.  "This  is  evolutionary,"  Taylor 
says.  "The  improvements  will  be  com¬ 
ing  in  steps."  -Sari  Kalin 
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vendors'  pricing  schemes,  plan  soft- 
skills  training  programs  and  know 
when  to  pull  the  plug  on  inefficient 
programs.  Case  studies  show  how 
health-care  companies  are  reducing 
medical  errors  and  banks  are  keeping 
employees  up  to  speed  on  new  regula¬ 
tions,  thanks  to  e-learning  projects. 
Like  many  editorial  sites,  this  one 
posts  events  listings,  a  buyer's  guide 
to  e-learning  vendors  and  discussion 
rooms.  Don't  miss  the  Stock  Tracker,  a 
fun  tool  that  lets  you  watch  how 
e-learning  companies  are  faring  on  the 
turbulent  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

www.elearningmag.com 

This  is  the  website  for  E-Learning 
Magazine,  a  monthly  print  publication 
that  aims  to  educate  executives  about 
the  content,  services,  software  and 
hardware  required  for  an  e-learning 
initiative. 

Its  feature  articles  fall  into  three 
categories:  corporate,  government  and 
higher  education.  They  cover  big 
issues,  such  as  how  the  deployment  of 
broadband  will  affect  corporate 
e-learning  and  how  traditional  teach¬ 
ers  adapt  to  e-learning  environments, 
as  well  as  more  granular  ones,  such  as 
how  well  specific  vendors  are  faring 
on  the  market  and  what  new  audio¬ 
conference  systems  are  available. 
Check  out  its  news  section  for  updates 
on  new  vendors,  partnerships  and 
products. 
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Brand  Control  to  Major  Tom 

COLLABORATIVE  SOFTWARE  Fora  long  time,  many  manufacturers 
refused  to  sell  their  products  on  retailers'  sites,  hoping  instead  to  sidestep  the  mid¬ 
dlemen.  It  didn't  take  long,  however,  for  manufacturers  (Levi  Strauss  is  a  prominent 
example)  to  realize  that  selling  directly  on  their  own  sites  wasn't  the  cash  cow  they 
expected.  Now  manufacturers  such  as  Hewlett-Packard,  Lancome  and  Philips 
Electronic  have  learned  an  age-old  lesson:  If  you  can't  beat  'em,  join  'em. 

"When  all  the  retailers'  sites  went  up,  we  weren't  happy  with  how  our  brand 
was  displayed,"  says  Sarah  Williams,  vice  president  of  interactive  marketing  at 
New  York  City-based  cosmetic  maker  Lancome,  Paris.  "They  had  a  smattering  of 
brands,  and  we  knew  being  there  would  not  help  build  brand  equity,  so  we  asked 
them  to  take  [Lancome's  products]  off." 

Retail  chains'  sites  typically  list  manufacturers'  items  side  by  side,  without 
including  any  unique  touches  such  as  promotional  pictures  or  marketing  mes¬ 
sages  on  them— the  stuff  manufacturers  like  Lancome  plan  to  the  nth  degree. 

But  Lancome  knew  alienating  retailers  was  not  a  wise  move,  because  they  are 

the  channel  that  brings  Lancome  most  of  its 
sales.  (See  "Brand  New  Branding,"  Page  62.) 
So  when  a  San  Francisco  company  called 
iMediation  came  along  in  the  early  part  of 
2000,  promising  that  its  iChannel  soft¬ 
ware  could  reunite  Lancome  with  retailers 
and  let  it  control  the  way  it  merchandises 
its  products,  Lancome  signed  on. 

With  iChannel,  Williams's  team  lays  out 
Lancome's  content  and  embeds  it  on  sites 
such  as  Belk.com,  Bloomingdales.com  and 
Macys.com.  The  iChannel  software  com¬ 
piles  stats  on  visitors'  activities  so  that 
Lancome  and  other  manufacturers  can 
configure  the  software  to  introduce  pro¬ 
motions  based  on  users'  profiles.  The  soft¬ 
ware  also  calculates  commissions  and  man¬ 
ages  manufacturers'  relationships  with  retailers 
and  sales,  marketing  and  distribution  companies. 

The  concept  is  not  radical,  says  Bill  Miller,  iMediation's  president  and  COO. 
"Retailers  are  good  at  talking  to  customers  and  handling  distribution  and  fulfill¬ 
ment,  and  manufacturers  are  good  at  branding  and  merchandising,"  he  says. 
"We're  bringing  existing  business  processes  and  partners  online." 

-Emelie  Rutherford 
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If  you're  thinking  of  contracting  with 
an  e-learning  vendor,  visit  this  site 
first.  Its  editors  have  taken  and 
reviewed  more  than  1,500  e-courses. 
It  posts  two  types  of  reviews:  cri¬ 
tiques  of  individual  courses  and  com¬ 
parisons  of  courses  offered  by  differ¬ 
ent  vendors.  Only  the  newest  reviews 
are  free,  however.  If  you  want  to  read 
the  archived  reviews,  you  have  to 
either  pay  or  sign  up  for  a  free  one- 
month  trial. 

Check  out  the  resources  section 
for  articles  on  topics  such  as  how  to 
narrow  your  list  of  vendors,  as  well 
as  newsy  articles  from  other  maga¬ 
zines  about  the  burgeoning  e-learn¬ 
ing  market. 

Don't  miss  the  E-Learning  Focus 
Room,  which  is  linked  off  the  home- 
page.  In  it  you'll  find  a  plethora  of 
useful  primer  articles  with  titles  such 
as  "What's  E-learning  Like"  and 
"How  to  Choose  and  Take  an  Online 
Course,"  as  well  as  a  glossary  of 
e-learning  terminology. 

-£  Rutherford 


percent  of  purchasing  agents  say  the  chief  barrier  to 
buying  online  is  that  their  preferred  vendors  do  not 

transact  via  the  Internet.  -"Getting  Procurement  Agents  to  Buy  Online,"  a  March 

2001  report  from  Jupiter  Media  Metrix 
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^The  Common  Sense 

Outsourcing  Solution 

Integrated  enterprise  desktop 
management  services 

you  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  core  objectives  of  your  IT  organization,  there  is  an 

■  systems,  rebuilding  directories,  keeping  apace  with  the  blizzard  of  software  updates, 
or  scrounging  around  for  scarce  IT  talent. 


SPONSORED  BY: 
Everdream  Corp. 
www.everdream.com 
888-797-8266 


Yet  so  many  corporations  today  find  that  they  must 
spend  time  doing  just  these  sorts  of  chores  in  order 
to  support  users  and  maintain  their  business  sys¬ 
tems,  often  at  the  expense  of  customer  care  or  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  quality.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  fast-growing  number  of  corporate  organizations  are 
turning  to  outsourcing  options. 

In  fact,  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  estimates  that  demand  for  desktop  and  LAN 
outsourcing  services  will  soar  from  $14  billion  two 
years  ago  to  nearly  $31  billion  by  2003.  And  the  Yankee 
Group,  Boston,  expects  that  the  percentage  of  busi¬ 
nesses  outsourcing  at 
least  part  of  their  IT  infra¬ 
structure  will  double  from 
40  percent  today  to  80 
percent  by  next  year. 


Common  Sense, 
Business  Sense 

Simply  stated,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  anticipated 
growth  in  desktop  and 
LAN  outsourcing  make 
excellent  business  sense 
as  well  as  common 
sense.  The  reasons 
include  the  following: 

■  With  some  of  the 
newer  integrated  enter¬ 
prise  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  services,  the  costs 
of  IT  as  well  as  TCO 
(Total  Cost  of 
Ownership)  can  be 
reduced  dramatically  and 


NIKOLAI  PUNIN 


become  predictable,  based  upon  a  contracted  monthly 
fee  for  IT  products  and  services  selected  from  a  targeted 
menu. 

■  Enterprises  may  gain  the  ability  to  turn  leased 
equipment  and  software  into  a  current  expense 
instead  of  a  capital  depreciation  by  deducting  the 
entire  cost  as  a  current  business  expense. 

■  Instead  of  paying  for  idle  IT  resources,  IT  managers 
and  CIOs  leverage  a  “pay-as-you-go”  arrangement  with 
flexibility  to  add  or  remove  resources  in  response  to 
changing  business  dynamics. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  IT  technology  evaluation, 
vendor  standardization,  product  support  and  service, 
IT  staff  recruitment  and  retention  are  seldom  seen  as 
an  efficient  way  to  leverage  the  given  IT  resources. 
Thus,  IT  managers  and  CIOs  are  focusing  increasing 
attention  on  outsourced  desktop  management  solu¬ 
tions. 

Everd ream’s  Value  Proposition 

One  such  provider,  Everdream  Corporation 
(www.everdream.com),  Fremont,  Calif.,  offers  a  fully 
integrated  framework  of  world-class  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  services  that  integrates  seamlessly  into  exist¬ 
ing  IT  plans  and  infrastructure.  Everdream’s  solution 
comes  with  a  standardized  hardware  platform,  full 
desktop  management,  automatic  remote  data  back¬ 
up,  security  and  full  support  from  an  award-winning 
Solutions  Center,  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

Furthermore,  Everdream’s  Advanced  System 
Management  Services  offer  options  such  as  asset 
management,  image  management,  and  call  center  inte¬ 
gration;  even  first-class  legacy  support  is  available. 

The  Everdream  Team’s  value  proposition  for  your  IT 
organization  is  clear:  Focus  on  your  core  IT  competen¬ 
cies  and  leave  the  desktop  management  to  them. 
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DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Wayne  E.  Pollard 


Not  So  Fast 


Look  both  ways— a  couple  of  times  — before  closing  the  deal 
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SALESPEOPLE  WANT  TO  MAKE  AS  MUCH  MONEY 

as  possible  on  a  deal.  Your  job  as  a  buyer  of  technology  is 
to  save  your  department  and  your  company  money.  To 
do  that,  you  have  to  know  how  to  negotiate  a  better  deal. 

Start  by  looking  at  each  line  item  in  the  vendor’s  pro- 
posal  and  determine  where  you  might  get  a  better  deal. 
Software  often  isn’t  the  item  that  increases  the  size  of  a 
deal;  it’s  the  services  that  can  add  up.  Some  vendors 
have  as  much  as  a  2-to-i  ratio  between  service  revenue 
and  software  revenue.  Other  vendors  can  afford  to  give 
the  software  away  and  just  charge  for  consulting.  It’s  like 
the  old  joke:  The  book  is  free — but  the  cover  costs  $11.95. 

Don’t  immediately  start  by  playing  hardball;  the 
longer  a  salesperson  has  been  working  with  you  on  a 
deal,  the  greater  his  desire  to  close  it.  He’s  invested  time 
in  you  and  your  company,  and  he  wants  to  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it — specifically,  a  purchase  order.  The 


longer  you  wait  to  start  negotiating  the  price,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  One  caveat:  This  works  only  if  the  size  of  the  deal 
warrants  the  salesperson’s  time.  For  example,  if  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  average  sale  is  $1  million  and  your  budget  is 
$100,000,  don’t  expect  this  tactic  to  work. 

A  leading  vendor  might  be  less  likely  to  give  you  a 
significant  price  break.  However,  if  you  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  smaller  vendor,  you  could  have  a  better  chance  of 
negotiating  a  better  deal.  The  small  or  new  vendor 
might  really  want  your  business;  use  this  to  your 
advantage.  Also,  a  salesperson  who  recently  joined  the 
company  might  be  willing  to  give  you  a  break  because 
he’s  eager  to  prove  himself  by  closing  a  big  deal. 

Don’t  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  the  salesperson  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  give  you  a  better  deal.  Take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  offer  your  own  suggestions.  You  can  either 
get  the  price  lowered  or  get  the  deal  sweetened.  Here 
are  some  ways  to  do  both. 

■  Buy  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Most  salespeople 
have  monthly  quotas.  If  a  salesperson  is  trying  to  make 
a  quota  or  reach  the  next  bonus  level,  he  might  be  more 
likely  to  cut  you  a  good  deal  on  the  30th  than  on  the 
13th.  Or  buy  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  That’s  the  same 
as  buying  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  salesperson 
might  have  quarterly  goals  and  might  be  more  likely  to 
negotiate. 

■  Become  a  beta  site.  However,  make  sure  that  you 
know  what  you  are  getting  into.  Find  out  what  it  means 
to  be  a  beta  site  first. 

■  Offer  to  be  a  reference  in  exchange  for  a  price 

break.  Software  vendors  desperately  need  references, 
especially  startup  companies.  Vendors  need  references 
to  build  their  client  base  and  increase  their  revenues. 
That’s  worth  something.  You  would  be  taking  your  time 
to  talk  to  their  prospects  and  possibly  let  them  come  to 
your  site.  You  might  as  well  get  something  out  of  it. 

■  If  you  don't  want  to  have  people  calling  you  and 
asking  to  visit  your  site,  offer  to  give  the  salesperson  a 
reference  letter.  Salespeople  love  written  testimonials. 

■  Volunteer  to  be  a  speaker  at  the  vendor’s  next  sales 
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No  excuses. 


Paper  documents  just  aren't  going  away... 


Did  you  know  there's 
a  way  to  integrate  paper 
documents  into  your 
networked  business 
applications? 

It's  called  an  "ecopy" 

and  it  leverages  your  email 
system  and  office  copier. 


Send  paper  electronically 

across  your  organization  or 
around  the  world. 

Immediately  reduce  costs 

associated  with  faxing  or 
overnight  delivery. 


There's  no  excuse  for 

your  paper  documents  not  to 
get  where  they're  going  in 
Internet  time. 

Check  out  www.ecopy.com 

and  our  RO!  analysis  -  because 
there's  definitely  no  excuse 
for  not  saving  money. 


(§1  eCopy 

Where  paper  is  going 

20  Trafalgar  Square 
Nashua,  NH  03063 

603.881.4450 

www.ecopy.com 
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seminar  or  at  an  industry  trade  show.  There  is  nothing 
a  vendor  likes  more  than  to  give  a  presentation  at  a 
trade  show  or  conference  with  an  actual  customer. 

■  Offer  to  have  a  case  study  written  about  your  com- 
pany.  A  vendor  will  often  ask  you  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  case  study  anyway.  You  might  as  well  use  it  as  a  nego¬ 
tiating  point. 

■  Get  another  division  in  your  company  interested  in 
the  software  and  get  a  discount.  A  salesperson  will  be 
willing  to  decrease  the  price  if  the  size  of  the  deal 
increases.  If  you  work  for  a  large  company,  ask  for  a 
discount  in  exchange  for  referring  the  vendor  to 
another  department  or  division. 

■  Have  the  salesperson  include  additional  modules 
that  you  might  need  in  the  future. 


shouldn’t  pay  for  options  that  you  don’t  want  either. 

■  Get  a  discount  in  exchange  for  early  payment. 
Let’s  face  it,  although  a  vendor’s  terms  might  be  to  pay 
in  a  30'day  time  frame,  many  customers  don’t  pay  by 
their  deadline.  If  you  can  pay  within  30  days,  the  ven¬ 
dor  will  often  give  you  a  discount.  If  the  vendor 
doesn’t  offer  that  option,  push  for  it  anyway.  The  sales¬ 
person  usually  gets  commissions  when  the  customer 
pays,  so  it’s  a  win-win  arguing  point  to  have  you  pay 
as  soon  as  possible. 

■  If  two  vendors  have  products  that  will  meet  your 
needs  you  can  start  a  bidding  war.  However,  bidding 
wars  work  only  if  your  deal  is  big  enough  to  make  the 
vendors  want  to  compete  for  your  business. 

■  Try  to  get  two  for  the  price  of  one.  Vendors  want 


Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  the  salesperson  to 
give  you  a  better  deal.  Take  the  initiative. 


■  If  you  have  many  users,  consider  buying  a  site 
license,  which  lets  unlimited  users  access  the  product. 
This  could  be  more  cost-effective  than  buying  a  system 
for  more  than  1,000  users.  If  a  vendor  doesn’t  officially 
offer  a  site  license,  suggest  it  to  the  salesperson. 

■  If  you  are  expecting  your  department  to  grow  in 
the  near  future,  buy  more  seats  now  (instead  of  upgrad¬ 
ing  your  system  later)  and  ask  for  a  lower  per-user  price. 

■  Instead  of  sending  people  to  the  vendor’s  office  for 
training,  have  the  trainer  come  to  you.  Even  if  the  ven¬ 
dor  doesn’t  officially  offer  onsite  training,  ask.  Almost 
anything  can  be  worked  out. 

■  If  you  are  attending  training  on  the  new  system  at 
the  vendor’s  site,  ask  to  get  an  additional  person  or 
additional  people  trained  at  no  cost.  This  is  feasible  if 
there  is  room  because  it  costs  the  vendor  very  little  to 
have  another  person  sitting  in  a  class. 

■  If  you  are  also  buying  consulting,  ask  for  the  con¬ 
sulting  days  or  additional  days  at  no  charge. 

■  Ask  for  additional  support  and  maintenance  at  no 
charge.  If  the  vendor  normally  gives  go  days  of  free 
maintenance,  ask  for  180  days  or  even  a  year. 

■  Know  what  features  you  need  and  the  ones  you 
don’t.  If  an  application  comes  bundled  with  things  you 
don’t  need,  get  the  price  reduced.  For  example,  I 
recently  bought  a  new  car  with  an  options  package  that 
included  heated  seats.  I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  the 
idea  of  having  warm  and  toasty  buns  didn’t  appeal 
to  me  at  the  time.  I  didn’t  pay  for  the  option.  You 


their  software  to  be  your  company’s  standard.  If  your 
company  is  big  enough  and  the  sale  is  big  enough,  the 
salesperson  might  give  you  an  extra  system  to  increase 
penetration  of  your  company.  If  your  company  is  a 
leader  in  its  industry,  the  vendor  might  give  you  the 
software  (you’d  pay  for  consulting)  for  the  privilege  of 
saying  that  your  company  uses  its  system. 

■  Ask  yourself  if  you  have  something  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  wants.  If  so,  try  bartering.  For  example,  if  you  are 
a  magazine  publisher  in  the  vendor’s  field,  barter  adver¬ 
tising  space  for  the  application.  However,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  the  salesperson  might  not  like — he  could  lose  his 
commission  on  the  deal.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  barter 
deal,  talk  with  one  of  the  vendor’s  executives,  such  as 
the  CFO,  instead  of  the  salesperson. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  software  for  your  com¬ 
pany,  remember  that  everything  is  negotiable.  And 
stick  to  your  guns  when  it  comes  to  your  budget.  I 
remember  sitting  in  on  a  negotiation  deal  with  a  major 
bank.  My  manager  presented  a  contract  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  purchasing  agent  with  a  price  that  was  higher 
than  the  original  agreement.  The  purchaser  looked  at 
the  price,  looked  at  us  and  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  pay 
one  dollar,  one  dime  or  even  one  penny  more  than  the 
price  we  agreed  on.”  And  he  didn’t.  PI 

Wayne  E.  Pollard,  a  former  marketing  director  and  regional  sales  manager, 
now  loves  his  heated  seats.  You  can  reach  him  at  wpollard@home.com. 
Send  column  ideas  and  comments  to  spincycle@darwinmag.com. 
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How  will  I? 

HOW  WILL  I  INCREASE  PROFITABILITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  MAXIMIZE  EFFICIENCY  AND  VELOCITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  COLLABORATE  WITH  GLOBAL  TRADING  PARTNERS? 
HOW  WILL  I  GAIN  VISIBILITY  INTO  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND? 

HOW  WILL  I  GROW  MY  COMPANY? 

HOW  WILL  I? 
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webplan  will. 


webplan*  solutions  power  the  world's  fastest  e-Business  networks.  Our  web-native 
collaborative  trading  networks  connect  all  stakeholders,  transforming  instant  information 
into  faster  decisions,  lower  costs,  and  maximum  profitability.  As  your  company  evolves, 
the  questions  will  get  harder.  But  sometimes,  the  answers  are  easier.  Learn  more. 

Visit  www.webplan.com  or  call  1-866-236-3249. 


webplan 

Collaborative  Trading  Networks 
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®  Copyright  2001  webplan  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  technology  media, 
research  and  event  company.  Founded  in  1964, 

IDG  had  2000  revenues  of  $3.1  billion  and  has 
more  than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
100  million  technology  buyers  in  85  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans 
six  key  areas,  including  print  publishing,  online 
publishing,  events,  market  research,  education  and 
training,  and  global  marketing  services.  More  than 
100  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's  300 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  85  countries  each 
month.  IDG's  global  publication  product  lines 
include  CIO,  Computerworld/InfoV/orld,  Macworld, 
Network  World,  The  Industry  Standard  and  PC  World 
family  of  publications.  Hungry  Minds  is  a  leading 
global  knowledge  provider  with  a  diverse  portfolio 
of  technology  and  consumer  book  brands, 
computer-based  learning  tools  and  websites.  The 
"...For  Dummies"  series,  Hungry  Mind's  flagship 
brand,  has  over  400  titles  and  more  than  75  million 
books  in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest 
network  of  technology-specific  websites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  which 
comprises  more  than  300  targeted  websites  in  75 
countries.  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  is  the 
world's  leading  provider  of  IT  data,  analysis  and 
consulting,  with  research  centers  in  43  countries 
and  more  than  575  research  analysts  worldwide. 

IDG  World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than 
168  globally  branded  events  in  35  countries, 
including  LinuxWorld,  Macworld  Expo,  ComNet, 

ASP  World  and  ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Expo). 

IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  performance  improvement  company,  with 
more  than  250  locations  worldwide  and  785  training 
courses.  IDG  Marketing  Services  helps  the 
industry's  leading  IT  companies  build  international 
brand  recognition  by  developing  globally  integrated 
marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and 
exposition  products  worldwide.  IDG's  diverse 
portfolio  of  global  partnership  services  includes 
customized  research,  customized  publishing, 
targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and  direct 
response  tools.  More  information  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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Our  worldwide  team  of  industry  leading  security  and 
e-commerce  experts  are  committed  to  helping  you  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow  -  today.  Whether  you  are  a  small,  medium  or 
large  business  we  are  committed  to  helping  organizations  like  yours  harness 
the  power  of  the  Internet. 


Our  revolutionary  enterprise-wide  security  solutions  and  our  approach  to  threat  and  vulnerability 
management,  intrusion  detection,  security  policy  and  procedure  development  and  compliance,  incident 
response  and  computer  forensics  make  securing  your  IT  infrastructure  easy.  We  apply  the  best  minds  in  the  industry  ■ 
to  ensuring  that  your  network  and  e-commerce  solutions  are  prepared  for  the  inevitable,  not  to  mention  the  unexpected 


For  more  information  on  how  METASeS IM  can  assist  you  in 
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or  call  877. 908. META 
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Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 

now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program51',  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 
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Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &c  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


Cards 


‘For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  8c  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  8c  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 


curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


What  Is  Embedded  Technology? 


SIMPLY  PUT,  EMBEDDED  TECHNOLOGY  IS  SOFTWARE 

or  hardware  that  is  hidden — embedded — in  a  large 
device  or  system.  It  typically  refers  to  a  fixed  function 
device,  as  compared  with  a  PC,  which  runs  general- 
purpose  applications. 

Embedded  technology  is  nothing  new.  It’s  all  around 
us  and  has  been  for  years.  An  early  example  of  embed¬ 
ded  technology  is  the  engine  control  unit  in  a  car,  which 
measures  what  settings  to  give  the  engine.  Your  cof- 
feemaker  has  embedded  technology  in  the  form  of  a 
microcontroller,  which  is  what  tells  it  to  make  the  coffee 
at  6  a.m.  The  vending  machine  you  bought  your  Diet 
Coke  from  at  lunch  has  it  too.  Overall,  billions  of  devices 
woven  into  everyday  life  use  embedded  technology. 

So  if  this  technology  has  been  around  all  this  time, 
why  should  I  care  now? 

In  the  past,  embedded  technology  existed  in  standalone 
devices — vending  machines  and  copiers — that  did  their 
jobs  with  little  regard  for  what  went  on  around  them. 
But  as  technology  has  learned  to  connect  devices 
(mobile  phones,  PDAs  and  so  on)  to  the  Internet  and  to 
each  other,  embedded  technology’s  potential  has  grown. 
Suddenly  it’s  not  so  much  about  what  devices  do  on 
their  own,  but  about  what  they’re  connected  to  and 
what  actions  those  connections  let  them  perform.  Cell 
phone  companies  figured  that  out  a  long  time  ago, 


which  is  why  cell  phones  are  cheap  and  the  service 
plans  are  expensive.  It’s  not  the  phone  itself  that  mat¬ 
ters,  but  the  connectivity  to  a  vast  network  of  other 
phones,  other  people  and  the  Internet.  Similarly,  your 
PDA  is  just  a  PDA,  until  you  download  software  that 
lets  you  find  a  local  restaurant  or  manage  your  finances. 
I  see  why  that's  interesting  as  a  consumer.  But 
what's  it  got  to  do  with  my  business? 

Embedded  technology  has  the  ability  to  affect  the  way 
you  do  business  and  the  way  you  interact  with  your 
customers,  no  matter  what  your  industry.  Let’s  say  you 
make  freezers — the  big,  expensive  kind  that  grocery 
stores  buy.  You  sell  one  and  you’re  done  with  that  cus¬ 
tomer.  When  it  breaks,  the  customer  calls  a  service  per¬ 
son,  who  probably  comes  from  somewhere  other  than 
your  company. 

But  let’s  say  the  freezer  knows  (because  embedded 
technology  had  been  programmed  to  discover)  that  it’s 
about  to  go  on  the  fritz.  Let’s  say  the  refrigerator  alerts 
the  customer  before  it  breaks  (the  technological  equiva¬ 
lent  of  taking  aspirin  at  the  hint  of  a  headache).  Better 
yet,  let’s  say  the  freezer  alerts  the  manufacturer  (you), 
and  you  are  able  to  send  a  service  person  to  do  preven¬ 
tative  work  and  save  a  lot  of  Haagen-Dazs  from  melting. 
Embedded  technology  allows  all  of  that  to  happen.  You, 
the  freezer  company,  have  transformed  yourself  from  a 
product  company  to  a  product  and  services  company. 

The  possibilities  go  beyond  that.  Programming 
devices  to  communicate  with  businesses  (as  in  the 
freezer  example  above)  can  eliminate  the  need  for 
costly  call  centers.  Copy  machines  that  can  order  their 
own  replacement  cartridges  will  save  businesses  time 
and  money.  Remember,  the  fact  that  the  technology  is 
embedded  isn’t  what’s  important,  and  neither  is  the 
device.  The  devices  are  merely  vessels.  Embedded  tech¬ 
nology,  if  it’s  connected  to  the  enterprise,  makes  sure 
information  gets  to  the  right  place.  PH 

Have  an  e-learning  experience  you  want  to  share?  Let  us  know  at 
!earning@darwinmag.  com. 
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Our  storage  systems  are  plug-and-play. 
No  matter  who  makes  the  plug. 
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Our  competitors  would  never  give  you  so  much  freedom.  But  at  Hitachi  Data  Systems'"  we  always  approach 
things  a  bit  differently.  We  know  succeeding  in  the  global  e-world  means  you  have  to  be  more  agile,  more 
flexible.  So  we  design  our  Hitachi  Freedom  Storage™  Lightning  9900  “  Series  and  Thunder  9200  ”  subsystems 
to  be  open  and  work  seamlessly  with  systems  from  other  manufacturers.  Want  to  give  your  company  a  more 
open,  flexible  information  infrastructure  to  grow  on?  Go  to  www.hds.com/9  or  call  1-918-481-2612. 
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Built  for  fast  times 
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Productivity  is  portable  with  the  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  for  Business. 

The  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  for  Business  now  gives  your  employees  two  ways  to  make  a  fast,  secure  connection  to  your  company's  network 
when  they're  out  of  the  office,  with  no  Internet  access  fees.  With  the  new  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web"'1  Modem  and  a  laptop,  they  can  send 
and  receive  corporate  e-mail  or  log  on  to  the  Internet  at  enhanced  speeds  comparable  to  wireline  connections.  And  the  Sprint  PCS  Wireless 
Web  Browser  lets  them  use  their  Sprint  PCS  Phones™  to  submit  reports,  place  orders,  even  access  the  same  business  applications  found  at  the 
office  -  all  in  real  time.  Plus,  they'll  enjoy  crystal-clear  calls,  thanks  to  the  only  all-digital,  all-PCS  nationwide  network  serving  more  than  300 
major  metropolitan  areas  and  all  major  airports.  To  start  making  your  business  more  productive,  call  1-877-258-6351  or  visit  sprintpcs.com. 


The  new  Sprint  PCS 
Wireless  Web  Modem 
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The  Sprint  PCS 
Wireless  Web  Browser 


.  Sprint  PCS 
Wireless 


The  Sprint  PCS 
Wireless  Web  family 


The  Sprint  PCS  Clear  Wireless  Workplace?  Because  business  can't  wait.™ 


Sprint  PCS 


Some  functions  require  the  purchase  of  a  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web,M  Connection  Kit.  (See  kit  for  computing  devices  supported.)  The  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  WebSM  Browser  and  Modem 
are  not  available  for  use  while  roaming  off  the  Sprint  PCS  Network.  Subject  to  credit  approval.  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  service  may  not  be  immediately  available  in  select  affiliate 
markets.  Terms  and  restrictions  for  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  services  are  available  in  the  Wireless  Web  brochure.  Subject  to  credit  approval.  Copyright  ©2001  Sprint  Spectrum  L.P 
All  rights  reserved.  Sprint,  Sprint  PCS,  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web,  Sprint  PCS  Phone  and  the  diamond  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 


